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T HE BICENTENNIAL. Two centuries of representative government. 
It's time to celebrate. And on this, the 200th birthday of the United States of America, 
The Milwaukee Journal is pleased to present this special Bicentennial magazine. 

The founding of this nation took place in Philadelphia, nearly 900 miles away when the land we know as 

Wisconsin was still a wilderness. The writers and editors of The Journal have concentrated in this issue on the people 
and events that have shaped the history of the Badger State since the signing of-the Declaration of Independence 

on July 4, 1776. Within these covers you will find the stories of many men and women from Wisconsin 

who made significant contributions to the American character . . . those who inspired, those who invented, 

those who governed, those who carried a candle to darkness. We re-examine our system of government under the 
American Constitution and our precious Bill of Rights. We look also at our unusual system of checks and 

balances, and our complex form of federalism which has evolved into something truly awesome. And what of the 
American people? What are they like? Wisconsin has been a crucible in the laboratory of ethnic settlement. 

To the Kettle Country, to the northern pine forests, to the wide Mississippi, they came to make their homes and 

to begin a history of ethnic pride unlike that found any other place in America. And the American Indian and 

the American black man are not forgotten in these pages, for their history — tragic as it has often been — helps 

to define the American character, too. Two hundred years. A milestone. It's enough to bring a smile 

to that stoic American Bald Eagle on the cover. 


The American Bald Eagle on the cover was photographed Gregg Klees, a Journal artist, 
by Jeff Foott, a photographer designed the cover — as well as 
who lives in California. the remainder of the issue. 


"They were tricked and cheated, misled and used," writes Robert E. Gard of 
Wisconsin's 19th century settlers. And they died, many of them, from the 
relentless cold and the numbing work. Others fled the unyielding land, looking 
for an easier life elsewhere. But those who stayed, who endured, carved farms 
and villages and a reasonably good life from the wilderness. It is an epic story, 
says Gard, but it is also the story of common folk with vision. Gard, Director of 
Arts Development for the University of Wisconsin Extension, has published 
some 40 books, many of them dealing with Wisconsin themes. 


The great transformation ..... ماه اه هه ورن ماه وی‎ cen uae ee eA 


A bonus! A compendium of famous Wisconsinites and some not so famous, 
but still interesting. Along with all sorts of facts and happenings with a 
Wisconsin flavor — and a slew of Wisconsin “firsts.” Linda Maiman and 
Robert Wells of The Journal put it all together, with the help of Charles H. 
Prout, author of “ An Encyclopedia of Wisconsin History," to be published later 
this year by the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
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Old World Wisconsin near Eagle is a beginning, an idea in development. And a 
grand idea it is, too — the re-creation of a rural 19th century, multi-ethnic 
settlement just 35 miles from downtown Milwaukee. Homes, barns, sheds, 
saunas and other vestiges of an earlier and more primitive Wisconsin are 
being assembled on 565 rolling, wooded, pond dotted acres in the Southern 
Kettle Moraine State Forest. The project is now open, but by no means 
complete. Don Olesen, a writer for The Journal's Insight Magazine, tells you 
what it is, and what you'll see now. 
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“The cyclone of civilization rolled westward,” wrote Simon Pokagon, a 
Potowatomi chief, in describing the coming of the white man. “The forests of 
untold centuries were swept away; streams dried up; lakes fell back from their 
ancient bounds; and all our fathers once loved to gaze upon was destroyed, 
defaced, or marred. . . ." No, said Chief Pokagon, the red man could not 
celebrate the white man's civilization — “sooner,” he wrote, “would we hold 
high joy-day over the graves of our departed fathers." The white man found a 
New World and built a new nation — but only after the red man's culture had 
been eliminated. Chief Pokagon wrote in 1893, during the World's Columbian 
Exposition, but his words are appropriate today. 


TTT E CO YR EE N V PAPST - 


It has been said that Wisconsin has the most diverse ethnic heritage of any 
state, which should come as no surprise. The stamp of this ethnic diversity 
can be seen on nearly every county. Four pages of full color maps — based on 
pioneering work conducted by George W. Hill, a former University of 
Wisconsin rural sociologist — will give you a pretty good idea of where our 
forebears settled. The maps were prepared by John Pinchard, 

a Journal cartographer. 
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Though this is an age of raised consciousness, of liberated women, we must 
say it anyway: It took men to cut the virgin timber of northern Wisconsin and 
the Upper Peninsula. Men who worked waist deep in the snow felling the 
trees, and then risked their lives floating the logs to the mills on the bitterly 
cold spring currents. To be sure, they were men who also drank, brawled, 
gambled and — sometimes — killed. But their time was the most colorful in 
Wisconsin's history and Robert Wells of The Journal captures it. 
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James R. Donoghue, a distinguished University of Wisconsin political 
scientist, has watched the Bicentennial hoopla unfold — including the 
Colonials in their funny hats cavorting on the television screen. And yet, says 
Donoghue, the Colonials were neither funny nor quaint. They were 
sophisticated, practical and innovative, and “the cool, haunting, clean 
elegance of their 18th century ideas and words speak to us plainly, even 
today." To be sure, we have our problems, says Donoghue. But the nation is 
still free, and Donoghue examines the reasons. 
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Louis Hughes, the man you see here, was 12 years old when one Washington 
Fitzpatrick, a gentleman of Virginia, asked him to pack his clothes and say 
goodby to his mother. The lad would be working for a time, Fitzpatrick said, on 
a Richmond-bound canal boat. Hughes did as he was told, but he never saw 
his mother again. For he was a slave, and the canal boat story had been a lie; 
after arriving in Richmond, Hughes was sold to a Mississippi plantation 

owner. Though we oftimes forget it, slavery is part of our Bicentennial 
heritage. Read these excerpts from “Thirty Years a Slave" which Hughes — 
who settled in Milwaukee after the Civil War — published in 1897. 


The pecullar Institution ........... Nk or ooo. OF 


Adlai Stevenson once said: “In our hearts we know that the horizons of the 
new America are as endless, its promises as staggering in richness, as the 
unfolding miracle of human knowledge. America renews itself with every 
forward thrust of the human mind." Yes, says John N. Reddin, Editorial Page 
Editor of The Journal, we must renew America if we are to remain true to 
ourselves and our principles. We must keep our promises; we must provide 
room for the human mind; we must maintain a decent respect for the 
opinions of others — at home and abroad. And most of all, says Reddin, we 
must, once again, believe the things we tell our children. 


On democracy ..... aC ERI ای‎ ۱ sce Ae oa RR Eas S RE 
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Before the land could be worked, it had to be cleared. In the 1890s, the chains and‏ 
pulleys of this stump puller made a hard task appear deceptively easy.‏ 


The picture was taken within what are now the village limits of lola. 
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cleared, and the families worked together to 
make their homes and their farms. The great 
forest parts of northern Wisconsin were hardly 
settled at all at first; because of the deep woods, 
that land was thought to be of small value to 
agriculture. But to the rest, the people came 
rapidly as the flood of immigration grew, taking 


.their land where it was economically possible 


for them to do so, or where friends were gath- 
ered, or where the land looked somewhat like it 
did in places from which they had come in the 
old country. 

The Yankee tended to favor the more open 
lands, the prairies and oak openings; and the 
European people often preferred the wood- 
lands. But in the early days, land wherever it 
was located was cheap and every settler, if he 
worked hard, and if his whole family worked as 
hard as he, could own a part of it. County by 
county the march of peoples showed their ori- 
gin: from Vermont, New York state, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts; from England, Wales, 
Cornwall; from Germany, Belgium, Holland; 
from Norway, Poland, on and on. 


PERHAPS the reason so many persons sought 
homes in Wisconsin, beyond the campaigns of 
advertisement which attracted them, was that 
Wisconsin provided a natural gathering place 
for a flow of peoples as they came up from the 
South, or through the Great Lakes, or from the 
rivers. 

From earliest times of human habitation in 
Wisconsin, the Fox and Wisconsin rivers were 
main routes of travel from Green Bay to the 
Mississippi. Tales related in the culture of the 
Winnebago, Huron, Menominee, Potawatomi, 
Sauk, Fox, and Chippewa tell how all tribes 
used the waterways and crossed between the 
Fox and Wisconsin at the portage. The Indians 
and the very early whites, of course, were not 
searching for lands as the later white settlers 
did. The early French and English who occu- 
pied parts of Wisconsin first contributed almost 
nothing to the idea of farming. They were valu- 
able for their explorations and descriptions of 
the country, and in establishing relationships 
with the Indians. 

The Indians, of course, had their own kinds of 
agriculture, and ancient Indian corn fields can 
sometimes still be identified. More important, 
the old Indian trails often became the first 
roads of the pioneers. 

Settlers in the 1830s found the Wisconsin 


prairie almost a flower garden. Wild grasses and 


sedges grew tall and thick. Flowers in yellows 
and purples: goldenrod, wild asters, bright 
orange daisies, and purple milkweeds with hairy 
stems, and here and there brilliant lobelia 
bloomed cardinal red; and lilies raised orange- 
red bells. 

There were great prairies in Wisconsin good 
for agriculture and requiring little land clearing. 
One of the largest was Rock Prairie in Rock 
County; others were Big Prairie in Green Coun- 
ty and northern Dane, and High Prairie in Co- 
lumbia and Dane Counties. The prairie sections 
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By Robert E. Gard 


THE WISCONSIN land has been transformed. 
What it is today is not very much like it was 
once. The prairie is gone. The Indians are cer- 
tainly no longer lords of the wilderness. Im- 
mense highways obliterate the ancient trails, 
and the land is rhore filled with industry and 
machines than hard primitive struggle. 

The story of this transformation is epic in 
magnitude; yet it is essentially the story of 
common folk who had a vision. They created 
the dream and the setting for change, though 
probably they never envisioned change on the 
scale to which the land has been remade for us, 
now. 'The essence of the transformation is two- 
sided. One side is the Yankee, ingenious, inven- 


ormation 


tive. The other is the European, sturdy, patient, 
hard working. 

These observations reflect my opinions only; 
but I do intend to convey a deep admiration for 
the people who struggled through the transfor- 
mation of the land and to show appreciation for 
the motivations that brought them to Wiscon- 
sin. 

It was the beautiful lands of Wisconsin that 
drew the early settlers. They arrived, a trickle 
at first, then a flood. They converged upon Wis- 
consin from nearly every place a letter, a news- 
paper, or an advertisement for land could reach. 

And the settlers — the ones who crossed the 


ocean with hardship, and the Americans — 


moved slowly across the land, walking, or by 
wagon, or by horse, or — later on — by rail. 
They spread along the Lake Michigan shore 
from Milwaukee, which was a chief distribution 
center, and from Sheboygan, Racine, Kenosha, 
and other lake ports, and they filtered into the 
back country, especially into southern Wiscon- 
sin where there were prairies and where much of 
the land was dry. 

In the new Wisconsin country there lay all 
kinds of land: marshes and swales, high prairies 
and well drained forests. The trees were hard- 
wood: oak and maple, hickory, walnut; and in 
many places the lands were burned open, for 
most years the fires swept the prairie lands, 
killed much small tree growth, and left the stur- 
dy burr oaks often in clumps or small wood- 
lands. And between the clumps, on the open 
prairie, farms could be made. Sometimes there 
were hardly any trees at all upon the prairie, 
and here the farms could be made easily, quick- 
ly, and perhaps crops might be grown in a first 
year, as soon as a little heavy sodded land was 
broken. 

At times the land was more stubborn. The 
people gathered in ethnic groups; the Germans 
together, the Swiss and Norwegians in colonies. 
Where there was timber the land had to be 
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The Black Hawk War was the political-milit- 
ary event that “solved” the red man problem in 
southern Wisconsin. The conflict itself was 
hardly a “war,” though a few whites and many 
more Indians were killed. It was important be- 
cause it opened the way for extensive white set- 
tlement. 

'Treaties to gain cession of Indian lands were 
being constantly negotiated, and before 1832 
when the Black Hawk War operation started, 
white settlement in Wisconsin was mostly limit- 
ed to some patches along the Lake Michigan 
shore and to the southwest where Americans 
and some Welsh and Cornish were mining lead. 
Miners, and such farmers as there were in the 


effigy mounds that still remain, there was al- 
most nothing of the red man; nothing that was 
of living flesh and memory. 

When the white settlers came they found no 
comfort in close association with their red 


.brothers; and little by little the Indians 


throughout southern Wisconsin were crowded 
back and out, or were dispersed in forced migra- 
tions west and north, to Iowa or Minnesota. 
Narcisse, the son of the famous Milwaukee pi- 
oneer Solomon Juneau, led an early emigration 
of Winnebagos away from the Horicon Marsh 
area to a reservation in Iowa. They did not want 
to go, and some drifted back, but the country of 
plenty was never theirs again. 
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Photos from the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin 


were soon divided by descriptive names: Sun 
Prairie, Spring Prairie, or Arlington Prairie. 
Early settlers commented on the beauty of the 
prairies: “We struck the prairie which was to me 
a beautiful sight. Here we could see a grass plot 
for four or five miles, and not.a tree or bush on 
it. Then again as we passed on we could see or- 
chards and wild fruits. The grass was up to our 
horses mouths, and they would nip it as we 
rode.” 

But the forested lands might eventually make 
better farms, for the cleared land was always 
fresh, and, it was said, land that was cleared by 
tremendous effort made a home place more 
cherished by the family and succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Early farm settlements were mostly east of a 
line that followed the Rock River to Watertown, 
and then to Fond du Lac. Not so much early 
land was taken for farming in the west, toward 
Madison, but as the Indian troubles became 
settled the entire part of the country along the 
old Military Road which ran from Green Bay to 
Portage, to Madison and to the Mississippi was 
taken for homesteads. It was really, though, the 
coming of the railroads which opened the west- 
ern parts of Wisconsin to homesteads and agri- 
culture. For the first time farmers could get 
grain to market without the stress of transport 
in a roadless country. 


Taking Indian land 


WHEN AMERICANS first began to settle in 
southwestern Wisconsin it wasn't the land that 
drew them, but the possibility of wealth under- 
ground. They rushed to the lead mines which 
had been known to the French as early as 1687. 
After the United States finally took control in 
1816, people from Kentucky, Illinois and Mis- 
souri came up the Mississippi River to Galena 
and thence into Wisconsin. The lead region 
steadily gained population, but the settlers did 
not really begin to come until the red man was 
well disposed of. 

Some time ago, when I was working on re- 
search for my book “Wild Goose Marsh,” I 
spent 4 good deal of time in the Horicon Marsh 
area. My hope was that I might find Winnebago 
Indians living there who could relate to me tales 
of the fabulous marsh where their ancestors had 
hunted and foraged for centuries. The marsh, I 
knew, had been a chief provider of food for the 
Indians — wildlife was abundant, as was wild 
rice and cranberries, and great fish were easily 
speared or caught. I found no Indians at all. 
'Their trails were obliterated by agriculture, 
except for a few traces, perhaps, across the foot 
of a meadow; or I could tell that they had been 
there by branches of a large burr oak, branches 
bent in the tree's youth and tied by the Indians 
with vines or rawhide to mark a trail across the 
marsh. Except for the trail tree and the many 
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were read by hundreds of dissatisfied Europe- 
ans, forced by political and religious conditions 
to make a decision to emigrate. 

Surveyors entered Wisconsin as soon as the 
Indians ceded their lands in 1832-33. They 
surveyed first the lands in the lead region, then 
the fine agricultural lands in southern Wiscon- 
sin. The surveyors' reports were studied with 
care, for they were the first to describe and lo- 
cate with reasonable precision the different 
kinds of lands: the prairies both high and low, 
oak openings and marshlands. 

The federal government established two land 
offices for the Western Michigan Territory in 
1839, at Green Bay and Mineral Point. Specu- 
lators quickly took control of most of the land; 
they acquired river frontage, marked maps with 
proposed steamboat landings, and laid out town 
sites and acquired ideal locations on streams for 
grist mills. Descriptions of many proposed 
towns in Wisconsin were circulated to investors 
in the East. The list of famous persons in the 
East who took flyers in Wisconsin lands includ- 
ed Daniel Webster, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Edward Everett and Caleb Cushing. And on the 
Wisconsin scene, James Duane Doty and Her- 
cules Dousman were active in the land business. 
Doty owned lands at Madison, and successfully 
promoted the location of the state capitol. 


I have been told by a member of the Pac- 
quette family, whose most illustrious ancestor 
was the gigantic strong man, Pierre Pacquette 
of Portage, that a "contract killer" was sent by 
land interests in southwestern Wisconsin to 
murder Pacquette. My informant said that the 
actual killing of Pierre in 1836 was inspired by 
fear among land speculators that he would 
somehow retard the acquisition of Winnebago 
lands. Pacquette was widely known as a friend 
of the Indians; he himself was half Winnebago, 
and it is certainly true that an Indian, Iron 
Walker, did gun Pacquette down. It was a time 
of high and fancy dealing. Whether the reasons 
the family of Pacquette propose for the death of 
their ancestor are true I cannot say. I have 
found, however, that family traditions are often 
surprisingly correct. 

Even when the white settlers finally came to 
farm the lands in southern Wisconsin, they 
couldn't believe that the Indians might not 
swoop down to murder and rape. The famous 
and absurd "Indian Scare of 1862" demon- 
strates that a deep hysteria regarding the red 
man was present and that any breath of rumor 
could fan it into life. 

In 1862, a completely false report of Indians 
on the warpath, inspired by troubles in Minne- 
sota, ran wild through Dodge, Washington and 
Jefferson counties. Farmers in the whole area 
simply picked up and ran. They fled their 
homes, left animals and sometimes even elderly 

Continued 


Indians never again rose in any significant way. 

Speculators became developers of great par- 
cels of good Wisconsin land. They advertised 
the soils throughout the New England states, 
and in New York state especially, as being pro- 
ductive beyond description; vast crops might be 
raised in one year, the prairies could be easily 
broken, money to any amount was available to 
borrow at low interést, vegetables would grow to 
mammoth size. 'The climate, they said, was ide- 
al, and a farm started in the spring could yield a 
nice crop in the fall. In two years a settler with 
some effort could be rich. 

The brochures and the broadsides of the land 
speculators circulated through Europe too, and 
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Wisconsin lands were advertised throughout the 
nation and in Europe as being fertile and productive 
almost beyond belief. And, indeed the land 

was, some of it anyway, as the 1870s wheat harvesting 
photo and the prosperous family in front of the new house 
Suggest. Nevertheless, life in the New Land could be 
exceedingly harsh, and death was often quartered as 
near as the next room. It has been estimated that 
more than 20 percent of the children died before five 
years of age; the twin girls were photographed in 

their caskets in the 1890s, near Black River Falls. 
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region, joined Henry Dodge and other military 
leaders to chase the Indians out. It was action 
inspired by fear, of course, but it was political, 
too, for the basic reason behind the war was to 
aid settlement. 

The story of how Black Hawk led his ragged 
band out of Iowa and into Wisconsin, fleeing 
from federal troops, is well known. They came 
north as far as the Horicon Marsh, hid there, 
and, were coming out, trying to get to the Mis- 
sissippi when they were discovered. The pursuit 
west along the Wisconsin River, and the final 
slaughter of the Sauk Indians at Bad Axe is not 
one of our more glorious Wisconsin episodes. 
But the menace, so-called, ended there and the 
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better themselves and their conditions; and to 
find land. They brought with them a few favor- 
ite -household articles, an occasional favorite 
agricultural implement, and many carried old 
chests packed with clothing and with what 
small wealth they had. The women often car- 
ried babies, guided small children, and the fam- 
ily groups looked European. The old people 
were usually left in the old country. 

Since the Erie Canal had been completed in 
1825, many immigrants landing at New York 
traveled on up the Hudson and rode the mule 
powered Erie Canal packets to Buffalo; thence 
by lake boat to Milwaukee, or perhaps to Chica- 
go. 

It is remarkable how the foreign born became 
so graphically a part of the Wisconsin tradition, 


Rail lines — first promoted 
aggressively before the Civil War and 
expanded rapidly after the war — 

opened up the state's interior to widespread 
farming. Here, a Milwaukee & St. Paul 
woodburner pauses in Middleton during the 
'70s. At right, a woman churns butter. 


America . . . he was to pay all costs, and pro- 
vide each head-of-family with a fine parcel of 
land that was to be his, free and clear. 

'The terrible irony of it was that Tank, faced 
with the actual independence of his colony, de- 
layed his gifts to the people of the deeds to their 
land. He sincerely felt that they would be un- 
able to cope with land of their own. The people 
saw him then as a feudal lord and they left him 
and his property, at Green Bay. Under their 
pastor, Iverson, the Moravians sailed down 
Green Bay to Eagle Bay to Eagle Harbor and 
founded Ephraim. 

I have always looked upon Tank as a tragic 
symbol standing between the old and the new, 
not able finally to respond to the freedom urges 
of his people. : 

Many a peasant in Germany, Norway or Swe- 
den felt the cruel influence of the military, of 
the government, or of the church. They cowered 
often at night when there were sudden knocks 
at their doors. 

I believe that the people who came to Wiscon- 
sin from Europe were for the most part people’ 
of small mcans, small education, but with a 
burning desire for freedom and opportunity in 
their hearts. They embarked to America from 
many foreign ports, and came in family groups 
or neighborhood or religious associations. Some 
were even gathered together by occupation. For 
the most part they had two things in mind: to 
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family members as they escaped from a red foe 
who wasn't even there. 

I have always felt that there were other forces 
more to have been feared than the Indians. The 
speculators were a menace in their own right; 
and even the government lands were not always 
a safe investment. 

From about 1836, many Wisconsin settlers 
were squatting on good agricultural lands in 
southern Wisconsin, waiting for the government 
to sell. The settlers feared claim-jumpers and 
speculators who might outbid them when an 
actual sale took place. In 1837 a “Claim Asso- 
ciation" was started. Every settler's claim was 
then registered, and the association promised to 
help him get his land, if the settler demonstrat- 
ed his good faith by erecting a building, and 
bringing the land under cultivation. The great 
land sale was finally held in Milwaukee in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1839. The association se- 
cured the lands the settlers had chosen, and 
members of the association bought their lands 
for about $1.25 an acre. 


Leaving the homeland 


I HAVE OFTEN tried to identify the great lit- 
erary themes of our part of the United States, 
and I believe they would include loneliness, 
pride, hard work, sheer ability to survive, sacri- 
fice, a consciousness of family, suffering of 
many kinds, the will to overcome, and a deep 
sense of homeland. Conditions were definitely 
tougher in Wisconsin than the European set- 
tlers, at least, had been led to expect. The cli- 
mate was more severe, and mere survival during 
a first Wisconsin winter with hardly any shelter, 
poor bedding and inadequate clothing, was dif- 
ficult. The values of strength and will. were 
called upon in full measure. Many settlers, of 
course, simply didn't make it. But many did, 
and what they built here was a better life than 
in the old country. 

There were many reasons for leaving the 
homeland. 

The Old World narrowness of church officials 
and clergy who often conducted, with the ap- 
proval of civil authorities, persecutions of free 
speaking individuals, or groups, caused despair. 
Some individuals were hounded as heretics, and 
splits within the churches caused groups to 
want to remove themselves. 

In some respects the common people existed 
under a kind of slavery, for country life was 
lived by the peasants very much under a kind of 
feudal system with landed gentry in full control. 
No peasant farmer could really get ahead; his 
landlord took most of what he made or raised. 
Moravians in Norway responded in grateful 
desperation when a rich nobleman, Nils Otto 
Tank, enlisted a colony to come with him to 
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Rural 19th century schools were usually primitive affairs, at least by today's brick and glass consolidated school standards. 
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Nevertheless, they performed an important educational function as well as providing a focal point for community life. 


ry of the ethnic groups of Wisconsin. I have 
been connected with many nationalities in 
search of their folk customs and traditions 
which have collectively made Wisconsin the 
most attractive multinational state in the coun- 
try. Pride in nationality and in family is still 
very powerful in Wisconsin. Old people tell me 
with deep feeling how their ancestors left Ger- 
many, or Switzerland, or Poland with bitter 
tears of parting, feeling the loss of home and 
dreading the unfamiliarity of the new country 
and its endless human struggles. But it is the 
human struggle in which all these people en- 
gaged which is the great Wisconsin story. The 
beautiful appearance of the Wisconsin farm 
land today is a testament to the hard, hard 
work of immigrant peoples. 

Old men and women now in nursing homes 
tell of family life in the ethnic household. Large 
families, perhaps five to twelve children, or 
more. Each child worked on the home place, 
and the older ones especially often had to stop 


Continued 


started farms of Americans who had come early 
and who, after a short time, had found that the 
golden harvest didn’t come as frequently or as 
early as the land ads had said. Some of these 
Americans went on west, to open the new prai- 
rie lands of the Mississippi basin which were 
better for raising wheat. 

The Europeans, though, bought land only 
once as a rule, and they worked fantastically 
hard to forge a little empire of their own. Their 
chief concerns were their land, their church, 
their animals and their families, though not 
necessarily in that order. The European set- 
tlers, more than the Yankees, took care of their 
land. They kept animals in sheds or enclosed 
yards so they could more easily collect the man- 


ure to spread back on the land. Yankees often. 


just let their livestock loose to wander wherever 
they wished. 


Endure or die 
It’s impossible for me to narrate the whole sto- 


and how they labored so hard as family groups 
to create farms often under the hardest.condi- 
tions. À fair number stayed in cities and towns 
to become tradesmen, or craftsmen, but the 
bulk flooded out onto the land. 

They were tricked and cheated, misled and 
used, and disaster usually faced them when 
there were no experienced members of their 
own nationality to guide and advise them. 

And yet, many European families received 
their heart's desire, and it was simply land. 
They obtained the land through speculators or 
railroads (which had received some 2,800,000 
acres in land grants), or from companies orga- 
nized to serve emigrants, or through personal 
negotiation, or from the government. The early 
ones, such as the Norwegians who settled in 
Rock County, were fortunate in obtaining excel- 
lent lands at low cost. The financial panic of 
1837 canceled land speculation in that area and 
the country remained open. 

Many foreign settlers purchased the already 


The life of the pioneer woman could be brutally hard, and it was not unusual to die young. 
This picture was taken in the north woods, shortly before the turn of the century. 


*Mothers who had great wealth accomplished 
no more than she accomplished. She not only 
brought up her family of nine children, but 
worked to provide them with food, clothes and 
health as well as education. 

“The nine children had nine mothers, each 
one of the children was her favorite child. She 
was endowed with a tremendous physical vitali- 
ty and mental energy. She sacrificed her life for 
her children. She died as the result of fifty years 
of sacrifice and overwork. 

“Her last conscious thought was concerned 
with the education of her youngest son, her last- 
born. When the end approached she asked no 
favors for herself. She worried about her early 


There was also loneliness, uncertainty, home- 
sickness. There were no alternatives. It was go 
on, bear it, overcome, or it was the cemetery. 
The successes of such women are among the 
most inspiring tales we have produced. From a 
tombstone at Mayville I copied the following 
tribute . . . and what is written there could be 
said of many heroic women I suppose: 

“Caroline Buchen Klieforth. Her history. If 
she had had the benefit of education, such as 
was available to her children, she would have 
reached fame. However, she did not despair, she 
transferred her own ambition to her nine chil- 
dren. Each of them had the same chance. She 
gave them ambition and opportunity. 


€ 
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school at about the third or fifth grade to help 
in the fields. 

One wonderful woman of German descent 
told of how, as a girl of 11, she worked beside 
her father in field and barn until she was 18; 
then she married a local farmer and herself 
embarked on the bearing of 14 children. She 
said that she never forgot the great hunger she 
had as a child for reading, and she made a vow 
that she would educate each one of her children 
so that that hunger at least would never be felt 
by them. Left a widow, she did, through great 
hardships, educate them all. All of her children 
finished high school, and she encouraged each 
to attend college. Seven graduated with college 
degrees. 

Investigation of country cemeteries in dis- 
tricts where early settlement entailed hard farm 
labor has led me to believe that the women of 
the pioneers generally had a difficult time. 
Beautifully contoured land, spacious barns, 
many silos, herds of purebred cattle are visible 
symbols of the activity of the pioneers. But 
above such symbols stands the idealization of 
the pioneer mother. But actually, that vision of 
the strong woman, the pioneer mother, came a 
bit later. Day by day in the pioneer crucible, she 
faced little but work from earliest dawn until 
well after nightfall. 

Many of the women, the mothers, were used 
to such labor for they had been well prepared in 
other parts of the United States or in Europe; 
some, though, were of a gentler, softer variety, 
from city locations. But whatever their origins, it 
isn’t likely that the ambitions of the pioneer 
woman included martyrdom — yet a kind of 
martyrdom was what many found. I have to be- 
lieve what I see in country graveyards: Mary, 
Age 24, wife of Karl. Priscilla, Age 41, wife of 
Johan. Betsy, Age 28, wife of Thomas. Greta, 
Age 37, wife of Hendrick. The women, a lot of 
them, died awfully young, and probably many 
died and had no tombstone at all. Certainly no 
obituary. 

It took a strong woman to work in the fields 
. . . to care for the animals. . . to provide for a 
large family . . . to bear a child most years. . . 
to make the psychological adjustments neces- 
sary in a harsh land. . . to nurse the ill... 
and to be the cheering element when there 
was male discouragement. When the crops 
failed, when storms destroyed, or when there 
was death and someone had to wash and dress 
the body, it took a strong woman to endure. 

And there was childbirth, sometimes easy but 
many times not, with a doctor not readily avail- 
able, and the woman alone save perhaps for a 
neighboring woman or an older daughter if 
there was one, or the husband himself. 
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tion of the Wisconsin Idea and its social and 
humanistic implications. Personally I believe 
they had a lot of influence in the creation of the 
better life for the common man, now taken to be 
typical of this state. 

The ethnic groups, of course, were quite dif- 
ferent in behavior and attitude compared to the 
Yankees. The Yankee tended to be impatient. 
He was inventive, always seeking a better ma- 
chine to harvest crops more quickly. He took, 
when he could, the oak openings, the prairie 
lands and put his breaking-plow into the soil as 
soon as he could. The Europeans were more pa- 
tient, willing to take longer to make a farm, and 
if they could clear five acres every year they 
were content. 

Also, the Yankees and Yorkers were wheat 
farmers. Wheat had been a good cash crop in 
New York state and Vermont, and wheat was 
what they wanted to grow in Wisconsin and 
they came prepared to create homes and farms 
like the ones they had back home. There are 
still many old houses in rural Wisconsin surpris- 
ingly like those in rural Vermont and New 
York. The central and western counties of New 
York supplied most of the Wisconsin settlers 
from that state, and they left New York names: 
Cattaraugus, Lodi, Seneca, Ithaca, Empire and 
many others scattered thickly over the Wiscon- 
sin country. 

The Yorkers left old, white Greek Revival 
houses with fluted pillars to weather and rot in 
the New York hills while they came to Wiscon- 
sin to sow their crop of wheat and reap the gold- 
en reward. They had worn out the land in New 
York for wheat, just as the Vermonters had 
exhausted their hilly lands. In Wisconsin it was 
better, but they cropped the Wisconsin land 
hard, too, and by the 1870s, wheat was on the 
way out in Wisconsin. The Yankees and York- 
ers turned to raising hops and other crops, or 
they just got out. 

Then came the infusion of new blood from 
abroad, and the Yorkers who stayed and their 
Euro-neighbors who came, worked together on a 
new idea: to make of Wisconsin a state where 
the land had been finally transformed to its best - 
use. They worked it so that the hills were cov- 
ered with grazing purebred cattle and the dairy 
industry was finally born of Yankee ingenuity 
and European stability. 

Even in northern Wisconsin the land trans- 
formation has been achieved. Though years of 
intense lumbering caused the slashed land to lie 
wounded and barren, the cutover has come back 
enormously — mostly because of the people, 
again home-seeking, who settled in the cutover. 
The land in the northern part of the state, as in 
the southern, has found its best use — partly in 
agriculture, partly as a vacation ground. 

It’s a great story, this transformation of the 
land, and out of it comes, today, a revival of 
faith in land and man. 8 
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farms of Dodge and Jefferson Counties and 
elsewhere. 

And I sometimes hear Welsh folks singing in 
country churches; watch Swiss stage festivals; 
see Norwegians keep alive food and dance cus- 
toms. I’ve seen nearly all the ethnic groups in 
churches or at Christmas holding fast to Old 
World customs. 

The ethnic peoples made, doubtless, the 
hardest struggle to create in Wisconsin a state 
unique in love and sacrifice for education and a 
richer life. I never tire of speculating as to how 
much the early German settlers, especially 
those “1848” men and women with intellectual 
breadth, may have had to do with the formula- 
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death only because her life's work — that is the 
education of her children — was not complete. 
She is a living tribute to the benefits of educa- 
tion acquired the American way, without the 
benefit of wealth. She died a martyr to the 
cause of Christian education." 


The land renewed 


IT IS PRETTY DIFFICULT, if not impossible 
now, to find a noodled German goose in the 
Watertown area — once a delicacy known in all 
the fine restaurants; goose noodling was a tradi- 
tion among the German settlers. But even if the 
geese are gone, it's possible to sense the whole 
tradition of the thrifty Germans in the well kept 


THESE ODDS 6 ENDS WERE COMPILED BY 
LINDA MAIMAN AND ROBERT WELLS OF THE JOURNAL. 
YOU'LL FIND MORE OF THEM ON PAGE 22. 


dropped out before the race except 
two, one named Oshkosh, the oth- 
er Green Bay. 

The latter quit well before the 
finish line, permitting the Osh- 
kosh to steam to victory unchal- 
lenged. Considering the state of 
the roads in 1878, it made pretty 
good time — 33 hours and 27 
minutes, for an average of close to 
5 miles per hour. 

The winners would have pre- 
ferred getting the entire $10,000 
instead of half, but the commit- 
tee's decision was correct. The 
Oshkosh did not replace the horse, 
although it was a forerunner of 
some contraptions that did. 

* D kd 

WHILE WE'RE on the subject, 
not only did Wisconsin give the 
world steam and gas cars, but it 
also gave motorists a conscience. 
The auto speedometer was invent- 
ed in 1909 by Charles H. Warner 
of Beloit. Charles and his brother 
founded a company which became 
the Warner Electric Brake and 
Clutch Co., which developed into 
the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of electric motion control devices. 


* * * 


AND, WHILE we're still thinking 
about it, Highway 16, which runs 
west from Milwaukee through 
Watertown, was the first route in 
the nation to be marked with 
numbered signs. The road was 
then marked Route 19. Since that 
1917 improvement, which made it 
easier for Model T drivers to avoid 
getting lost, the practice has 
spread to other states and most 
foreign countries. 


* * * 


AND ... there is one more 
thing you ought to know: The first 
automobile to enter the estate of 
President Teddy Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay, N.Y., was a Pope- 
Toledo, painted fire engine red. It 
was driven by Sherburn Becker 
who was so delighted at his elec- 
tion in 1908 that he jumped in his 
car and drove to see the president, 
with a banner reading "Milwau- 
kee's Boy Mayor” streaming out 
behind. Until then, TR had for- 
bidden such contraptions from 
polluting his driveway. But he 
made an exception for the mayor's 
car and automotive traffic around 
Oyster Bay has been increasing 
ever since. 


of the winning car got only half of 
the $10,000 prize. State officials 
ruled they had failed to prove that 
a steam powered car was a "cheap 
and practical substitute for the 
horse." 

What was called the nation's 
first practical steam powered auto 
had been unveiled to the aston- 
ished neighbors of J.W. Carhart in 
Racine in 1872. A versatile fellow, 
Carthart was a physician and a 
Methodist minister as well as an 
inventor. 

His car; which resembled a high 
wheeled buggy with a boiler at- 
tached, caused so much excite- 
ment that even the Wisconsin leg- 
islators got interested. In 1875, 
they offered $10,000 for the in- 
vention of a "self-propeller" which 
would put the state's horses out to 
pasture. 

That was a fortune at a time 
when $1.a day was a living wage 
and every inventor who owned a 
hammer and screwdriver started 
building an automobile. By 1878, 
there were so many claimants for 
the prize that it was decided to 
settle the matter by letting them 
race from Green Bay to Madison 
by way of Janesville and Beloit. 

For one reason or another — 
mainly immobility — all the cars 


Byron Kilbourn 


planned to manufacture such cars 
but lost his financial backing in 
the Panic of '93. 

That was the year Charles and 
Frank Duryea introduced what is 
sometimes considered the first 
practical gasoline auto. That was 
in Springfield, Mass.; Milwau- 
keeans could say they had seen 
one first, but they had been too 
shrewd to invest any money in 
such an outlandish vehicle. 

os Sea 


BY THE WAY, the world's first 
auto race took place in Wisconsin 
98 years ago. But the four owners 


The Schloemer-Toepfer, 
as it appeared in the '20s. 


A GASOLINE powered tractor 
that could have revolutionized 
plowing on Wisconsin farms was 
invented in 1896 by a Milwaukee 
barrelmaker, Gottfried Schloemer. 
It came equipped with a plow at 
each end, making it unnecessary 
to turn around at the end of a fur- 
row. A similar arrangement 
worked for trolley cars but the 
plowmen were not convinced. 
Earlier, Schloemer and a black- 
smith, Frank Toepfer, built what 
was claimed to be the first gasoline 
powered automobile — a claim 
open to argument. Schloemer 


STATISTICS on legislative venality are obscure, but the 
Wisconsin Legislature of 1856 is in the running for first 
place. Byron Kilbourn, who had given up his plan to con- 
nect Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico by using land 
grant profits to build a canal across Wisconsin, had turned 
to railroading. His La Crosse & Milwaukee sought help in 


Madison. 


To make sure the legislators were friendly, he and his 
friends distributed $355,000 worth of bonds to 59 assem- 
blymen, $175,000 worth to 13 senators, $50,000 to Gov. 
Coles Bashford and $55,000 to miscellaneous others, in- 
cluding a Supreme Court justice. In return, the railroad 
got one million acres of state owned land so Kilbourn felt 
he’d obtained an honest return on his investment. 
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x THE NATION'S first “Bill of Rights for Women" was 

A adopted in Wisconsin in 1921, giving them the right to 
vote, hold office, own property and sign contracts. This 

3X made the state "the only place in the English speaking 
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world” where women had the same rights as men. 
* * * * 


: WISCONSIN BASES its claim to being the birthplace of 
the Republican Party on a meeting held in Ripon in 1854. 
Atty. Alvan E. Bovay called for a new party composed of 
Free Soilers, Whigs and Democrats who opposed slavery 
under the name Republican, which had been used “by the 


party of Jefferson in its best and purest days." ۸ conven- iua S مس ی‎ 

tion was held in Madison later in the year which became — 

the basis of the state Republican party. Michigan held a Things were a little simpler in 1929, at least vore x 
similar meeting a week earlier, so there's some argument The Crash, and a GOP elephant 

about where the party first surfaced — but not around could “strut his stuff" at Ripon with some dignity. x 
Ripon, where the meeting site is a tourist attraction. et 


AMONG OUR contributions to progress were a detachable Mrs. Lizzie 
umbrella cover and a more efficient tire patch, both the Kander 
inventions of a former Green Lake County farm boy, Clar- 
ence Addison Shaler. In his later years, Shaler became a 
sculptor and philanthropist. His philanthropy was found- 
ed firmly on his tire patch and vulcanizing outfit, which 
made Shaler a millionaire in a period when every motorist 
knew how to repair a tire. 


* * * * 


GENERATIONS of eager young women cooked their way 
into a man's heart with the help of the Settlement Cook- 
book, written by a compulsive recipe collector and teacher 
at Milwaukee's Abraham Lincoln settlement house for 
poor Jewish immigrants. Mrs. Lizzie Kander taught cook- 
ing there at the turn of the century and decided to print 
her recipes in booklet form and give them to her girls. But 
the board of directors refused to provide $18 for printing 
costs, so Mrs. Kander organized a small band of women to 
Shaler's "The solicit advertising. When the cookbook was published, the 
Unfolding Flower" women were amazed at its success. Several editions later, 
the Settlement Cookbook was considered the leading culi- 
nary guide in the country. Proceeds were used to ME 
Milwaukee's Jewish Community Center. 
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County. Not far away, a “Yankee” town hall is 
on its new foundations, in a fair state of comple- 
tion. St. Peter's Church, first Catholic church in 
Milwaukee, is the sole occupant of OWW's fu- 
ture rural village 


AND THAT IS THAT at opening time, except 
for buildings in the visitors” center. These in- 
clude the big Barrie barn, vintage 1841, which 
is now an interpretation-orientation center for 
visitors. Tickets are sold at the little Mueller 
house. The octagonal Clausing barn is not quite 
ready. But eventually it will hold meeting 
rooms, exhibits and a cafeteria, one offering 
ethnic meals and probably serving beer. 

All told, the visitor will find about 30 build- 
ings, often rather widely spaced, during Old 
World Wisconsin's opening days. Eventually, 
the society says, there will be considerably more 
than 100 here, representing about 20 different 
ethnic groups. 

Food and drink available at the outdoor mu- 
seum will be limited this summer, probably to 
vending machines at the visitor center. Drink- 
ing water may be had only at the visitor center; 
bring canteens for the rest of the route. Vault 
toilets, state park style, are located around the 
OWW trail, as are log interpretation centers 
describing the various exhibits. 

As a society researcher put it, the “complet- 
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tent except for St. Peter's Church; the planning 
is still in progress. The first “complete” Nor- 
wegian farm is incomplete, its big house and 
many outbuildings still to be rebuilt on the site. 
And there are no exhibits yet for the Irish, 
Belgians, Swiss, Cornish, Welsh, English, 
Swedes, Poles or French. 

While pondering these omissions, however, 
visitors may enjoy one of Wisconsin’s most 
beautiful natural sites; one made for summer- 
time strolling, hiking and picknicking, all aug- 
mented with some pleasant side trips into 19th 


ed” buildings at Old World Wisconsin are in 
various stages of “completion,” some with inte- 
riors painted and furnished, other finished 
down to doors and windows but perhaps unfur- 
nished. Progress depends on manpower, the 
flow of dollars to complete each project, and the 
flow of volunteered artifacts to furnish them. 
The strolling visitor will find some conspicu- 
ous gaps as he wanders along the museum’s de- 
lightful 3.2 mile trail. If he seeks the Central 
European exhibit, he will find a grove of young 
planted Norway pines. The village is nonexis- 


By Don Olesen of The Journal 


OLD WORLD WISCONSIN is a beginning, an 
idea in development; the promise of a major at- 
traction on a superb natural site. When it for- 
mally opened last Wednesday, it already was 
unique among outdoor museums. This, the 
State Historical Society says, is the start of the 
only multi-ethnic outdoor museum in the world. 
The job may take 10 to 15 years to complete; 
possibly even longer. 

The society is developing Old World Wiscon- 
sin in cooperation with the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, which provided the 
site — 565 rolling, wooded, pond dotted acres 
in the midst of the Southern Kettle Moraine 
State Forest, near Eagle. This is Wisconsin’s 
major Bicentennial project. 

Here — slowly, with painstaking attention to 
detail — are being assembled and rebuilt some 
of the log houses, barns, outbuildings, schools, 
smokehouses, churches, saunas, stables, stores 
and other structures that were built all over 
Wisconsin by our 19th century ancestors. 

OWW's exhibits will span the last seven dec- 
ades of the 19th century. The time span is not 
arbitrary. If a valuable early 20th century 
building or artifact is found, it will be dis- 
played. 

'The new outdoor museum is open daily from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. until Oct. 31, the close of its 
first season. Admission is $2.50 for adults and 
$1.25 for children, with a $7.50 maximum per 
family. 

The 1976 visitor who expects to find a mid- 
western version of Massachusetts Old Stur- 
bridge Village will be distinctly disappointed. 
'The buildings at opening time are modest in 
number and often widely spaced. 

The most complete early exhibit is a Finnish 
farmstead, fairly well furnished with artifacts 
— the clothing, furnishings, utensils and tools 
of old Wisconsin. Visitors also may inspect two 
handsome German farm dwellings, classics of 
their kind but sparsely furnished. They eventu- 
ally will be a part of complete farms. 

'There is a lovely old Norwegian schoolhouse 
from northerri Wisconsin, completely furnished 
down to McGuffey readers and lessons chalked 
on the blackboard. The Norwegian exhibit 
won't be complete, but strollers will find a scat- 
tering of three fine Norwegian log houses with a 
good collection of artifacts. 

The Danes are represented by a tidy small log 
farmhouse, minus the outbuildings to come lat- 
er. The house formally was dedicated by Den- 
mark's Queen Margrethe II on May 14. 

Over on the western flank of the museum are 
two black exhibits — a tiny chapel and a 
smokehouse which originally stood in Grant 
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Here, seen from the air, is a small slice of 
Old World Wisconsin's 565 acres. This 

is the Finnish exhibit. In the foreground, 
by itself, is the two story Rankinson 
house. Across the road is a complete 
Finnish farmstead — the long, low 

Getto farmhouse, the big Kurkinen barn 
at right. The smallest building, left, 

is the sauna, heart of the homestead. 


AND A CENTURY FROM MILWAUKEE 


$2.50 admission fee — steep in comparison 
with other State Historical Society attractions. 
Stonefield Village near Cassville, the society's 
recreated village of the 1890s, is a well estab- 
lished outdoor museum; the single adult admis- 
sion fee is $2. Villa Louis, the fine old mansion 
at Prairie du Chien, also charges $2. 

Why $2.50 for an unfinished museum, for a 
promise? Mark Knipping, OWW's lead re- 
searcher, put it this way. Perhaps people will 
think of the fee as a contribution to the devel- 
opment of this unique new outdoor museum. 


Continued 


Century Wisconsin. The gravel road winds and 
twists and rises and plunges most invitingly, of- 
fering views of wooded hills, sleepy hollows and 
four glistening little lakes. 

Further, callers will have the privilege of 
watching a museum grow this summer, and for 
many summers to come. They can watch (at a 
discreet distance) old buildings being rebuilt on 
their new museum sites by workmen using the 
tools of our ancestors, along with modern trac- 
tors and chain saws. 

Some visitor eyebrows may be raised over the 
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Continued 


Horses warm their hides in the sun at the 
Finnish farm, the one seen in the aerial view 
on pages 14 and 15. The big log barn in 

the background is the Kurkinen barn, 
brought from its site in Bayfield County 

and reassembled here. Home for the horses 
is the log Makela stable, left. The aerial 

shot above frames the Christen Pedersen 
house, first building completed in the 
Danish exhibit. It was built around 1875. 
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before, to architectural historian Richard W. E. 
Perrin, Milwaukee's former director of city de- 
velopment. The concept of Old World Wiscon- 
sin was his; in 1964, he sold it to the State His- 
torical Society. Perrin's research over the years 
had uncovered a treasury of valuable old build- 
ings, including the two superb German houses 
now gracing one hilltop at the museum. His re- 
search was available; so were the buildings he 
pinpointed. 

OWW found another rich lode in the person 
of Edward Pudas of Bayfield County, Wis., son 
of a homesteading Finnish family — you'll read 
about him in today's Insight Magazine. He led 
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EVEN THE transportation at Old World-Wis- 
consin will be 19th century. John E. Harbour, 
the museum’s newly appointed director, plans 
eventually to have six horse drawn wagons roll- 
ing around the museum’s 3.2 mile trail. 

Visitors may wonder at the rather lopsid- 
ed selection of ethnic groups represented at 
opening time. Why the heavy emphasis on 
Finns, Norwegians, Danes and Germans? Why 
not the English, Poles, Belgians and French? 
The reasons are heavily pragmatic. As put by 
Jack Winn, OWW coordinator, the selection 
process is “necessarily opportunistic.” 

Some of the answers go back to 1964 and 
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Young workers learned old skills in the rebuilding of Old Worid 
Wisconsin. Pete Jones, left, of Eagle, wielded a broadax to 
shape a replacement timber for the Mueller house, shown above. 
St. Peter's Church, at top, had its steeple replaced by a crane 
after having been moved — in sections — from St. Francis. 


European buildings have “‘a very high order of 
priority" at OWW — perhaps a Polish farm- 
house of stovewood construction. 

Among some other major contributors to Old 
World Wisconsin were Rep. Henry Reuss (D- 
Wis.) who donated $100,000 for planning and 
startup money; $100,000 pledged by Herbert 
Kohler, president and board chairman of the 
Kohler Co. (and, with his wife, Linda, head of a 
$4 million fund raising campaign for OWW just 
getting under way). The Wisconsin Legislature 
appropriated $975,000 for the museum. 

William H. Applegate, assistant society direc- 
tor and administrator of Old World Wisconsin, 

Continued 


It was built in 1839. 


Revolutionary Bicentennial Commission of- 
fered $15,672 in matching funds, plus a later 
grant, for research on ethnic minorities. Hence 
the Afro-American buildings at OWW. 'The 
Johnson Wax Fund, Inc., earmarked $125,000 
for restoration of the Barrie barn as a reception 
center. 

The Federal government provided $56,250 in 
matching grants for preservation of the Koepsel 
and Turck houses in the German exhibit. Both 
are listed in the National,Register of Historic 
Places. Thus a museum develops. 


RESEARCHER KNIPPING noted that Central , 


researchers to a fine collection of Finnish pi- 
oneer buildings up north, plus the lovely Rasp- 
berry schoolhouse now at Eagle. Thus, the Fin- 
nish exhibit. 

OWW also acquired the skill and background 
of Bjarne Breilid, Norwegian born, raised in a 
farmhouse not unlike the museum's Quale 
Norwegian log house. He became the museum's 
site superintendent. His knowledge contributed 
heavily to the museum's Norwegian exhibits. 

To mark the American Bicentennial, the 
Danish government contributed $15,000 to Old 
World Wisconsin. Result: the Danish farmhouse 
dedicated in May. The Wisconsin American 
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vation drawing of the house, Thus researchers 
can recapture every detail of the interior when 
they rebuild it at the museum. Each structural 
member of the building is marked by a metal 
tag, identifying it and its precise location. This 
speeds rebuilding. 

Houses, Mrs. Tari remarked, are not static; 
they are constantly changing. Store bought fur- 
niture replaces handmade frontier furnishings. 


.Wallpaper replaces pasted up newspaper. A 


wing is built, or a second story is added to the 
house. Question: With a house built in, say, 
1852, to what period of its life do you restore 
it? The answer may be pragmatic; you choose 
the period for which you have the most histori- 
cal data. 

An old house should look as though people 
really lived there, Mrs. Tari says. The visitor 
may see a pair of spectacles left in an open 


book, a coat draped over a chair back, a dis- _ 


colored spot in the wallpaper above a favorite 
chair. And smell is important. 

“One of the problems of a living museum is to 
get it to smell right," Mrs. Tari says. For exam- 
ple, interpreters should wash the house's linens 
with homemade soap, scrub floors with lye, 
burn kerosene lamps for their scent. Stoves 
should be lit in cool weather, both to protect 
house and furnishings from dampness, and for 
the woodsmoke smell. But . . . there are limits 
to authenticity. 

The most primitive Norwegian-American 
building at OWW is the tiny log Fossebrekke 
House, built around 1845. “Fossebrekke should 
smell of curdled milk and rotted meat and dung 
and children's urine," Mrs. Tari says, “but the 
public would never stand for it." 


The people behind Old World Wisconsin 
have some high flying dreams for its future. 
Take the master plan for the project, prepared 
by the Department of Landscape Architecture 
at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. Five 


years after it opens, the plan predicted, OWW : 


attendance will hit a peak of 288,300 for an 
eight month operating season. 'The museum will 
then have a staff of 49. Annual operating ex- 
penses will touch $669,000. Net operating in- 
come — “profit” — will be $149,200. 


OWW, its supporters point out, lies within 
easy driving range of millions of potential cus- 
tomers, being 35 miles from downtown Milwau- 
kee and 75 from Chicago. 


William Applegate, the project's top adminis- 
trator, says that Old World Wisconsin has the 
potential of ranking with such successful, well 
established outdoor museums as Old Sturbridge 
Village, or Connecticut's Mystic Seaport. Our 
Wisconsin attraction even may surpass its east- 
ern cousins, he thinks; its site is more beautiful 
and we can profit from the experience (and mis- 
takes) of other museums. 


With skill, patience, dollars and years, he be- 
lieves, Wisconsin will give the region and the 
nation an outdoor museum of rare distinction. $ 
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Mrs. Tari and Janice O'Connell, who assists 
her, circulate artifact “want lists" to potential 
donors. “Wanted” items include pre-1870 beds, 
benches, tables and cradles, all "preferably 
pegged"; any furniture made in Wisconsin by 
Norwegian, German or Finnish cabinetmakers 
from 1840 to 1900; clothing, bedding or trunks 
brought by immigrants from their homelands; 
pre-1870 wood burning stoves, punched tin lan- 
terns, bed linens, rugs, iron kettles and pans. 

They also seek old farm equipment, and 
horse drawn vehicles used either for transporta- 
tion or farming. 


IF THE ARTIFACTS are important, so is the 
interior of a dwelling to be dismantled and 
moved to Old World Wisconsin. Researchers 
burrow through wallpaper, layer by layer, down 
to the original paper (frequently newspaper). 
They take notes on each layer. 

And they photograph the whole interior in 
three foot square sections, each keyed to an ele- 


its condition. Timbers and other structural 
members often are rotted and must be replaced. 


WISCONSIN RESIDENTS who have visited 
Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts proba- 
bly were awed by the number — 186 — of 
guides, all in costume. While visitors watch and 
ask questions, they milk cows, feed pigs, harvest 
crops, make butter. They work as blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, candlemakers. It is a living, work- 
ing museum. Old World Wisconsin aspires to 
just this sort of thing, but it will take time, and 
money the museum now lacks. 

For, this season, at least, OWW must rely 
heavily on volunteers to man some of its exhib- 
its. They may demonstrate quilting, weaving, 
soap making, baking, spinning or candlemak- 
ing. The museum will have a small staff of full 
time interpreters, assisted by college student 
interns working part time for money and cred- 
its. All will be dressed in the costumes of rural 
19th century Wisconsin. But you cannot re- 
produce the bustle of a Sturbridge Village with 
a tiny staff. 

There probably will be some farming at 
OWW this summer, with crops planted and 
harvested using two horses and 19th century 
farm equipment. 


EMILIE TARI is not merely surrounded by her 
work; she virtually is buried in it. She is curator 
of artifacts for Old World Wisconsin, and her 
small office at the State Historical Society in 
Madison is so crammed with a constantly 
changing collection of 19th century possessions 
that the befuddled visitor scarcely can find his 
way in or out. Even the spare chairs are occu- 
pied. 

When I came calling not long ago, the office 
bulged with a variety of old Norwegian-Ameri- 
can artifacts (an artifact is anything connected 
with the lifestyle of the historical period you're 
dealing with). These included a distaff (the staff 
that holds flax or wool in spinning), a scythe, a 
small yoke, a gambrel (crooked iron used in 
butchering hogs), a pair of giant old skis, a grain 
shovel, ice saw, toy cradle, storage boxes with 
rosemaling designs, an ale bowl and an old 
trunk. 

These items will be here just long enough to 
be photographed and cataloged. Some presuma- 
bly will find their way into one of the 19th cen- 
tury houses at Old World Wisconsin's Norwegian 
exhibit; others will go into storage. 

The stock of artifacts on hand for these open- 
ing days at Old World Wisconsin is “spotty and 
sparse," Mrs. Tari says — fairly complete in the 
Norwegian exhibit and in the Finnish Getto 
House, but sparse elsewhere. These things take 
time, patience, research and extraordinary at- 
tention to detail. 

The society depends heavily on donations of 
good artifacts. The problem is that people natu- 
rally are reluctant to give things of real value. 
The inclination is to keep them in the family, or 
sell them for profit. 
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said that nearly $2 million has been committed 
or spent on the outdoor museum to date. Before 
the job is done many years hence, he estimated, 
the figure probably will exceed $5 million. 
These may seem like vast funds to spend on 
the dismantling, moving and rebuilding of a col- 


, lection of old buildings. Yet it cost $27,300 to 


hire a private firm to dismantle, move and re- 
build the Clausing barn. Another contract to 
move St. Peter's Church ran about $20,000 
(moving and restoration are a Bicentennial 
project of the Wisconsin Knights of Columbus). 

When OWW workers do the work themselves, 
the costs on a typical small cottage might run as 
follows: About $2,500 to dismantle and haul it 
to the site, plus anywhere from $12,000 to 
$20,000 to reconstruct it there, depending on 
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Raspberry School 


۱ Afro-American _ 

Pleasant Ridge Chapel: It is tiny (about 14 by 
16 feet) and was built in the Town of Beetown, 
Grant County, in 1882. This is described as the 
first black Methodist church in Southwestern 
Wisconsin. 

Shepard Smokehouse: Also from the Town of 
Beetown, it is 10 by 12 feet, made of frame and 


was built by the Isaac Shepard family. Age is 
unknown. 
Yankee 


Harmony Town Hall: Built in 1876 in the 
Town of Harmony, Rock County, it is a frame 
clapboard building typical of those used by 
“Yankees” (migrants from the Eastern US) 
when they settled here in the last century. 


Village 

St. Peter’s Church: The first and still the only 
village occupant, it was the first Catholic church 
in Milwaukee, having been built in 1839 at 
State and Jackson streets. The original church 
was 28 by 42 feet in size; by 1844 it had been 
expanded to 48 by 94. It made several moves, 
most recently to the seminary in St. Francis, 
before coming here. 

Visitor Center 

Barrie Barn: Built in Fort Atkinson in 1841 
by John Barrie, an English immigrant, it is now 
being rebuilt as the visitor center. 

Clausing Barn: This is one of the lovely octag- 
onal barns built in Ozaukee County (in 1897 for 
this particular barn) by Ernst Clausing, a mas- 
ter carpenter and German immigrant. It is huge 
— rising 40 feet, with a diameter of 64 feet. 
When completed, possibly by late summer, it 
will house a restaurant and exhibits. 

Mueller House: An example of German half 


timber construction, it came from the Town of 


Herman in Dodge County, and will serve as a 
ticket office. 


"What youll See 


Town of Newark, Rock County. It is small (16 
by 15 feet) and primitive, with a ladder leading 
to a crude sleeping loft above. Of log construc- 
tion. 

Quale House: Built about 1846 in the Town 
of Dunkirk, Dane County. A bit bigger than its 
one room neighbor, it has a chimney beginning 
on the second floor, tapped by stovepipes from 
a living room, bedroom and kitchen below. Log 
construction. 

Wagley Cabin: A tiny little log affair, about 
12 by 12 feet, it was built about 1843 in the 
Town of Plymouth, Rock County. An enormous 
limestone fireplace fills one corner. Researchers 
say the cabin was used for drying tobacco.. 


German 


Koepsel House: Built in 1858 in the Town of 
Jackson, Washington County, it is a superb 
specimen of a “half timber” house — that is, 
outer walls braced by rugged timbers, with a 
“nogging” of buff colored brick between them. 
Timbers are mortised and pegged together with 
700 handmade pegs. This is a relatively large, 
comfortable two story house, not a primitive 
frontier cabin. 

Turck House: It was built in 1847 in the 
Town of Germantown, Washington County, 
with a lean-to added in 1865. With walls of 
squared cedar logs, it has a charming saltbox 
profile. 


Danish 


Christen Pedersen House: Built around 1875 
or 1876, it is a stout, four square little log house 
with a minimum of doors and windows. The 16 
by 18 foot log addition is attached to the main 
house (20 by 24) with large square nails. It 
came from the Town of Luck in Polk County. 


. Fossebrekke House 


HERE ARE brief descriptions of the major 
buildings already on view at Old World Wiscon- 
sin as it opens its first season. They are in var- 
ious stages of readiness for visitors. Some still 
have work in progress. A minority are well fur- 
nished with artifacts; most are not. We have 
grouped them by ethnic areas, or function. Not 
included in the list are a rash of miscellaneous 
outbuildings such as barns, granaries and the 
like. 
Finnish 

Getto House: Built in 1894 in the Town of 
Oulu, Bayfield County. A classic design in 
squared logs, it was built in three sections, each 
added as the family grew. In typical Finnish 
style, moss (now oakum) was used in place of 
mortar to chink the logs. 

Rankinson House: Built in 1892 or 1893 in 
the Town of Oulu, it is a two story house of 
squared logs. Owners somewhere along the line 
added mortar for chinking, and that’s how it is 
displayed today. 

Ronkainen Sauna: It is an outbuilding, of 
course, but a structure so important to Finnish 
culture deserves to be included here. It lies in 
the farmyard of the Getto house, flanked by 
barns, a stable and an outhouse. The steam por- 
tion of the sauna is of log, and a dressing room 
addition of frame is attached. The building 
came from Douglas County; date of construc- 
tion is unknown. ` 

Norwegian 

Raspberry School: Built in 1896 in the Town 
of Russell, Bayfield County, it is a one room 
schoolhouse built of beautifully fitted pine logs 
joined at the corners by dovetail notches. Be- 
fore its closing in 1914, it was said to be the 
northernmost school in Wisconsin. The old coral 
color it once had has been duplicated. 

Fossebrekke House: Built around 1845 in the 
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A WISCONSIN COMPENDIUM OF HISTORIC MOMENTS, FAMOUS PEOPLE, 
MISCELLANEOUS HAPPENINGS & ODD FACTS COMPILED BY 


THANKS TO Milwaukee's powder power, electricity was 
made more efficiently and cheaply beginning in 1919, 
when two mechanical engineers showed that powdered 
coal would produce more electricity than chunks of coal of 
the same weight. John Anderson and Fred Dornbrook were 
working for the old Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Co. when they figured that the chunks burned in power 
plant furnaces wasted too much energy as heat — too little 
of the coal was being burned. So they ground the coal 
chunks into a fine powder and blew it into the steam boiler 
furnace at the plant next to City Hall. The discovery revo- 
lutionized the industry, and coal fired power plants around 
the world adopted the technique. 


Waukesha product, who joined 
with his wife, Mary Ford, to usher 
in the modern era when recordings 
aren't so much made as mixed. By 
recording and re-recording and re- 
re-recording, Les was able to make 
his guitar sound like a string sec- 
tion and Mary like a chorus. 

Since they popularized the tech- 
nique, music has never been the 
same. And if you consider that an 
ambiguous statement, you're 
right. 

One of the few Hollywood re- 
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What other state could give the 
world not only Liberace but 
Vaughn Monroe? The Cudahy 
trumpeter became a crooning 
cowboy in Hollywood, serenading 
the sagebrush in a voice calcu- 
lated to send a shiver up the 
spines of passing coyotes. But seri- 
ously, there's also Woodrow Wil- 
son Herman, a Milwaukeean who 
has taken his big band into an era 
of electrically augmented cacopho- 
ny without missing a beat. 

It was Les Paul, by the way, a 
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FAMOUS STARS of the stage, 
screen and wireless such as Domi- 
nic Felix, Fred Bickel and Marian- 
na Micholska came from Wiscon- 
sin. Perhaps you remember them 
better as, respectively, Don 
Ameche, Fredric March and Mil- 
waukee’s contribution to the shim- 
my, Gilda Gray. 

That doesn’t exhaust the list, of 
course. Orson Welles is from Ken- 
osha, Alfred Lunt from Genesee 
Depot, Spencer Tracy and Pat 
O’Brien from Milwaukee, Melvyn 
Douglas from Madison. 

Jack Carson and Dennis Mor- 
gan once made a movie about two 
guys from Milwaukee, and so they 
were. As Stanley Morner, Morgan 
combined singing with announcing 
in WTMJ's early years. 

One Keystone Kop of the Mack 
Sennett silents was Ford Sterling. 
As George Stitch, he grew up in La 
Crosse. Uta Hagen, Lenore Ulric, 
Gale Sondergaard, Agnes Moor- 
head, Hildegarde — the list goes 
on and on. All the way to Liber- 
ace, Milwaukee's gift to musical 
culture. à 
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WISCONSIN BABIES have gurgled and cooed their way 
into history. They were the first to have silver nitrate 
dropped into their eyes under state law, a treatment de- 
signed to help prevent blindness. And their diapers were 
the first tested for PKU, a disease that causes mental re- 
tardation. A pediatrics professor at the University of Wis- 
consin, Harry A. Waisman, found the test for PKU which, 
when detected, can be treated with a special diet-and over- 
come. And . . . the life of little Kennan Keith Buhr of 
Juneau was saved two weeks before birth when US obste- 
trician, Alfred L. Kennan, administered the first success- 
ful blood transfusion to an unborn baby. Doctors said the 
fetus would have died before birth without the transfusion 
because of an Rh blood factor incompatibility. 
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SEVERAL MEMBERS of the European nobility settled 
in Wisconsin in its early days after leaving home for one 
reason or another. But the only Wisconsin native who be- 
came a British peer was a Milwaukee policeman's son, 
Tom Shaughnessy. He was Common Council president in 
1882 when he got a better offer: A job with the newly orga- 
nized Canadian Pacific Railway. 

By 1889, he was president of the railroad and two years 
later he was knighted. In 1916, he was raised to the peer- 
age as the first baron of Montreal. That made his wife, 
Elizabeth Bridget Nagel Shaughnessy, a baroness. 
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INCREASE ALLEN LAPHAM came to the thriving, 50 
house settlement called Milwaukee in 1836 to take a job 
building canals. He campaigned for conservation, wrote 
the first book on Milwaukee area plant life and was one of 
the first men to climb Holy Hill and measure its height. 
Mednwhile, he compulsively collected notes on weather 
conditions and spent 15 years trying to convince Congress 
to start a weather bureau. But it was not until 1869, after 
Holland, England and France had established bureaus, 
that Congress finally gave in. Today, the National Weath- 
er Service has become the world’s largest weather service. 
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۱ FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER was a 32 year old N 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, his alma mater, N 
when he startled the world's historians with a new theory Ñ 
۱ of what made America unique. It was not the peculiar ۲ 
0 blend of European heritages, said Turner, but the western 
0 frontier which inspired practical idealism, community 
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0 spirit, democracy, individuality; inventiveness, strength ۲ 
۱ and restless energy. Turner also observed that the frontier ۱ 
۱ did little to foster artistic bents, but nevertheless made ۱ 
۵ Americans “powerful to effect great ends." He presented ۱ 
0 his landmark frontier thesis in 1893, opening new areas ۲ 
N for historical investigation. ۱ 
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Salome Jens 
remember their old home towns. 
Take Salome Jens, who grew up in 
Bay View, for instance. It was 
Miss Jens who said, “the only time 
I can imagine contemplating sui- 
cide would be if I was told that I 


Colleen Dewhurst 


minders of the days when laughter 
was not considered undignified in 
movie theaters is Jerry Silberman 
of Milwaukee. As Gene Wilder, 
he’s remembered by comedy con- 
noisseurs for his role in the Zero 
Mostel film of a few years back, 
“The-Producers,” if not for such 
movies as “Quackser Fortune Has 
a Cousin in the Bronx.” He played 
a Dublin manure peddler in that 


one. More recently, he starred as: 


Sherlock Holmes' brother, which 
shows how he's come up in the 
world, even if he is a funny man. 
Then there's Colleen Dewhurst, 
who's from Wauwatosa and 
Broadway and Hollywood and the 
TV tube. And Karen Morrow, who 
has proved that a Milwaukee 
schoolteacher can find success in 
wicked Manhattan. True, Miss 
Morrow spent only two years here 
— pot counting her visits to the 
Melody Top — but if Des Moines 
wants to claim her it will have to 
argue with the entire student body 


of St. Mathias Grade School. had to go back and live in Milwau- 
‘And don’t think for a moment kee forever." Let's see Des Moines 
that show business types don't match that! 
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RADIO STATION WHA in Madison lays claim to being 
the oldest station broadcasting continuously in the nation. 
It is descended from station 9XM, begun at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1915. With American entry into World 
War I, civilian broadcasting was banned but 9XM was 
made an exception so scientists could continue experi- 
menting there with telephonic communication with naval 
installations on the Great Lakes. WHA began broadcast- 
ing daily under its present name in 1921. It has become 
the central station of a state broadcasting network. 


preferred to regard it as Cream 
City. 

The cream referred to had noth- 
ing to do with all those dairy cows. 
The city’s nickname came from 
the color of the bricks being fash- 
10860 in great quantities, mostly 
from clay found along the edges of 
the Menomonee Valley. 


Milwaukee brick was sold as far 
away as Europe, where the light 
color was considered an expensive 
novelty. There are still numerous 
buildings around southeastern 
Wisconsin which are the shade of 
congealed butterfat — when 
they’re cleaned. 


Wisconsin also deserves credit 
"for the first practical typewriter, 
invented in Milwaukee by Christo- 
pher Latham Sholes with some 
help from his friends. It was the 
size of a sewing machine, and, said 
the ads, it had twice “the speed of 
the pen.” 

The Panama Canal was built in 
part by dredges made by a prede- 
cessor of Bucyrus-Erie Co. And 
later, the coal pits of Zanesville, O. 
posed a challenge for South Mil- 
waukee’s Bucyrus-Erie plant, 
which came up with Big Muskie — 
a giant shovel capable of digging 
320 tons per'bite, making it the 
world’s biggest mobile land ma- 
chine. 

And then, there’s the world’s 
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John Plankinton started the 
industry in 1844 with an invest- 
ment of $9, the price of the cow he 
purchased for sale in a butcher 
shop he opened on the present site 
of Gimbels. When that cow was 
gone, he bought two cows and 
when they were used up he could 
afford four. 


Before long, Plankinton was 
able to open a packing plant. His 
first partner, Fred Layton, decid- 
ed to branch out on his own, so 
Plankinton teamed up with a local 
liquor dealer, Philip D. Armour, 
whose name is still familiar in the 
nation's meat markets. 


The two Milwaukeeans got rich 
and Armour moved to Chicago 
and went into business for him- 
self, so Plankinton took another 
partner, Patrick Cudahy, who'd 
been working for him. 

When Plankinton retired in 
1888, Cudahy and his brothers 
took over the company, changed 
its name and moved it to what 
became Cudahy after Milwaukee 
aldermen threatened to curtail 
packing activities in the city. 

As early as 1871, when Milwau- 
kee was considerably smaller than 
Madison is now, it was fourth 
among American cities in meat 
packing. It could justifiably have 
been called Hog City in those days 
but, for some reason, residents 


THRIFT CONSCIOUS Milwaukee was the first city in the 
world to make a handsome profit by selling something 
other cities can't even give away — sewage. Human waste, 
enriched by by-products of our beer industry, becomes 
Milorganite fertilizer in the Jones Island sewage treatment 
plant — the first in the world to use activated sludge tech- 
niques, which we choose not to explain here. The plant was 


called *a miracle in engineering progress" when it was 
completed in 1925. Other cities tried to imitate Milorgan- 
ite, but had less success. Houston, for instance, could pro- 
duce only one-fourth the amount of sewage fertilizer as 
Milwaukee, and Chicago's product, while bounteous, was 
too dusty and too low in nitrogen. The greening of Ameri- 
ca, it would appear, began here. 
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likes to call the goop “polishers,” 
though, since it isn’t all wax. 

And we're among the leaders in 
such diverse items as dog and cat 
food, baking powder, diesel en- 
gines, garbage disposals, clocks, 
candles, arc welding machines, 
book printing, and . . . well you 
get the idea. The list could go on 
and on, and who would read it? 

Now, there was a time when 
Wisconsin was the leading produc- 
er of leather used for everything 
from buggy seats to gloves. In the 
days when cowboys were winning 
the West on a $10 horse with a 
$40 saddle, the horse might have 
been homegrown but the saddle 
leather probably came from Mil- 
waukee. 

Guido Pfister, Frederick Vogel, 
Arthur Gallun and Albert Trostel 
were leading figures in an industry 
based on a ready supply of hides 
from the local packers and a 
mountain of hemlock bark sup- 
plied by the north woods lumber- 
jacks. 

Logging we talk about at some 
length, beginning on page 38. As 
for the meat packing industry, 
which provided hides for the tan- 
ners, we'll take note of the fact 
that at the height of that activity 
here, more than a million hogs a 
year were arriving in Milwaukee 
and leaving as roasts, chops and 
sausage. 


The shovel of “Big Muskie,” built by Bucyrus-Erie, of Milwaukee. 
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WISCONSIN ranks 12th among 
the 50 states in manufacturing, 
which isn't bad for a state with 
only one really big city. And we 
make more beer and cheese here 
than anywhere else, but we'll 
get into that elsewhere. 

And we also make more paper 
products, including Kleenex, 
which has enriched our language 
almost as much as it has enriched 
Kimberly-Clark. And no other 
state churns out as many of the 
little two-cycle engines that power 
lawnmowers, outboard motor- 
boats, snowmobiles and the like. 

We're the Yo-Yo Capital of the 
continent, too, but that has noth- 
ing to do with our state's politi- 
cians or academicians. It simply 
means that a Wisconsin company 
— Baraboo's Flambeau Products 
Corp. — makes Duncan Yo-Yos, 
and Duncan Yo-Yos account for 
more than 80 percent of this coun- 
try's Yo-Yo market. Duncans used 
to be made of hard Wisconsin 
maple until the original company 
went broke in 1965. Then Flam- 
beau bought the patents and name 
and now produces Yo-Yos made of 
(ah, how things change!) plastic. 

We also make more power shov- 
els, which may be a sore point with 
those who don't cotton to strip 
mining, and we're the leader in 
waxes — the stuff for furniture, 
floors, cars and such. The industry 
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“WHEAT IS KING,” boasted a 
mid-19th century Milwaukee 
newspaper, “and Wisconsin is the 
center of the empire!” Well, that 
was laying it on a little heavy, but 
there was a lot of truth to it any- 
way. 

After the Civil War, Wisconsin 
surged to the front ranks as a 
wheat producer. A room called 
The Pit, located in what is now 
called the Mackie Building on E. 
Michigan, was a center of wheat 
speculation, with Milwaukee high 
rollers winning and losing fortunes 
there. 

When the chinch bug started 
chewing its way across the state 
and competition from Western 
wheat lands got too formidable, 
Wisconsin farmers switched to 
dairying, ending Milwaukee’s 
leadership in grain sales and flour 
milling. 

But not before we had made 
some notable: contributions to the 
production of wheat and flour. 
John Stevens of Neenah, for in- 
stance, revolutionized milling with 
the first roller flour mill, which he 
patented in 1880, enabling the use 
of harder grained spring wheat 
grown in the West and in Canada. 
The roller mill also increased out- 
put and quality of the flour. 

J. I. Case of Racine, invented, 
manufactured and sold a small, 
two horse, treadmill powered 
combination threshing and sepa- 
rating machine beginning in 1849; 
a few years later, he was selling a 
10 horse sweep power machine 
that became a standard thresher 
out West. 

And Mazomanie’s John ۲, Ap- 
pleby invented a twine binder that 
automatically tied sheaves of grain 
as they were cut by a reaping 
machine; eventually, the 1875 
Appleby Knotter became a basic 
piece of farm equipment around 
the world. The next time you’re at 
a party and the conversation lags, 
mention that. 


And thanks to the fact that 
Wisconsin was a frontier at a time 
when numerous residents of Cen- 
tral Europe decided to migrate, 
the state wound up with more 
than its share of people who either 
knew how to make beer or were 
enthusiastic about drinking it. 

A Civil War tax also had some- 
thing to do with the rise of lager to 
prominence. By making hard liq- 
uor more expensive, the new levy 
encouraged saloon patrons to try 
beer, which had formerly been 


considered a German drink. 
* B * 


IF YOU THINK our breweries are 
kidding when they claim they can 
make it faster than you can drink 
it, consider these 1975 figures 
from the United States Brewers 
Association. 

Taxes were paid on 22,595,048 
barrels of beer made in Wisconsin. 
Missouri, which used to be in sec- 
ond place, was edged out by Colo- 
rado with 11,910,130 barrels and 
Texas with 10,607,000. Missouri's 
total was 10,541,000. 


dogs went along on the first Apollo 
flight to the moon. 
* * cx 

SO FAR, this discussion has man- 
aged to mention beer only in pass- 
ing, but why fight it? Beer is the 
product associated with Milwau- 
kee, even though brewing has been 
the city's leading industry only for 
12 months out of its 130 years. 

That was a little less than 20 
years after the Chicago fire of Oct. 
8, 1871, which is no coincidence. 
When the Chicago breweries 
burned, Milwaukee gallantly came 
to the rescue of a thirsty city and 
several of its breweries have been 
among the nation's leaders ever 
since. 

The first two breweries began 
here in 1840. One of these pioneer 
establishments was later absorbed 
by Pabst Brewing Co., the first of 
the three present survivors to get 
started. 

Aside from the competitive ad- 
vantage of having several of its 
largest rivals burn in 1871, the 
Milwaukee brewing industry had 
two important assets. Thanks to 
our climate, there was a plentiful 
supply of ice in the days when re- 
frigeration came in large blocks of 
frozen water cut from inland lakes 
during the winter for use during 
the summer. 


largest cone crushers — 550,000 
pound contraptions that do their 
thing to rocks in mining. They are 
manufactured in Milwaukee by 
Rexnord, the firm that also claims 
to be the world's largest manufac- 
turer of concrete truck mixers. 

We can't overlook Edward P. 
Allis, either, who merged his Reli- 
ance Iron Works with three other 
companies to form Allis-Chalmers 
Corp., which supplied engines for 
the New York subway system and 
hydroelectric turbines for Niagara 
Falls and such. 

It should be clear by now that 
Wisconsin's products are diverse, 
ranging from turbines to knack- 
wurst. And speaking of 
knackwurst, let it be noted that 
such august authorities as Esquire 
and New York magazines have 
declared Fred Usinger's sausages 
the best in the nation. Not bad for 
a little elf-ridden operation on 
Milwaukee's Third St. 

And more hot dogs carry the 
Oscar Mayer label than other 
name; the Madison meat packer's 
“Hot Dog Highway" turns them 
out at the rate of 36,000 an hour. 
Which is a good thing, because 
Wisconsin is fourth in the nation 
in pickle production. 

But we digress. We were about 
to tell you that Oscar Mayer hot 


ball commissioner, sentenced him 
to 20 years in prison. 

Out on bail while he appealed 
his conviction, Berger went to 
Washington but Congress sent 
him home. Another election was 
ordered. Berger won again. The 
House still refused to seat him. In 
1920, he was defeated. But in 
1922, he won back the seat and 
this time Congress agreed he could 
settle down in it. 

A dozen years earlier, Milwau- 
kee had become the first large 
American city to be controlled by 
the Socialists. In 1910, Emil Sei- 
del was elected mayor, and fellow 
Socialists controlled the Common 
Council. It appeared that Berger’s 
party was on its way to becoming 
a major force, first in Wisconsin 
and then, if things worked out, the 
nation. 


But World War I interfered. 
The backbone of the party, along 
with union leaders, was Milwau- 
kee's Teutonic intelligentsia and 
as the war went on Germanic lean- 
ings became suspect. The Social- 
ists were pacifists and their St. 
Louis convention adopted an anti- 
war plank just two days. before 
American entry into the conflict. 

The party became a victim of 
the kind of superpatriotism that 
saw a Madison druggist fined 
$2,000 for praising Kaiser Wil- 
helm and produced a statement 
from the American Defense Soci- 
ety that unless a person with a 
German name had proved his loy- 
alty beyond any doubt, he “should 
be treated as a potential spy." 

Berger, an Austrian who'd 
worked as a cowpuncher and 
teacher before turning editor and 
politician, survived this difficult 
period with his popularity on Mil- 
waukee's North Side intact, as 
evidence by his triumphal return 
to Congress in 1922. By then, the 
Supreme Court had thrown out 
Landis' verdict. 

The Socialists continued to be a 
factor in Milwaukee politics for 
years. Daniel Webster Hoan 
served as mayor from 1916 to 
1940 and another party member, 
Frank Zeidler, held the office from 
1948 to 1960. For a brief period in 
the 1930s, Socialists nearly con- 
trolled the Common Council. 

The party has hit hard times 
lately, however, for any number of 
reasons — not the least being that 
many of the social reforms it advo- 
cated have been adopted. 


"brain trust," a concept which 
Franklin Roosevelt later employed 
with some success. Forty-six uni- 
versity people were serving in the 
state government in some capacity 
in 1911. 

The best known of these scholar 
activists was John R. Commons, 
an economics professor later called 
the “spiritual father of the New 
Deal" . 

The 1904-1912 measures — 
passed when the Progressive wing 
of the Republican party was in 
control — gave Wisconsin a-na- 
tional reputation for innovative 
government. Nevertheless, things 
were pretty quiet on the legislative 
front until the 1930s, when there 
was another flurry of innovation. 
Among other things, Wisconsin 
became the first state to adopt an 
unemployment insurance law. 

By the way, Victor Berger's 
Milwaukee Socialists, whom 
you're about to read about, also 
deserve credit for the 1911 legisla- 
tion. The previous year had 
marked that party's greatest suc- 
cess and the 13 Socialists sent to 
the Legislature voted with the 
Progressives on many reform is- 
sues. 


* * * 

WHEN VICTOR BERGER took 
his seat in Congress as its first 
Socialist member, there was con- 
siderable concern about having 
this Wisconsin radical in the 
House. But the worry soon dimin- 
ished. 

Those who'd expected a wild- 
eyed fanatic were disarmed by the 
Milwaukeean's amusing German 
accent and his willingness to laugh 
at his own expense. The Socialist 
caucus was a terrible trial to him, 
he told his colleagues. The only 
way he could reach a consensus 
was to argue with himself. 

It had been quite a struggle for 
Berger, éditor of the Milwaukee 
Leader, to get to Washington. He 
had run for the House in 1912, 
1914 and 1916, losing each time. 
He tried for the Senate in a special 
election in 1918, coming in third. 
And when he finally won a con- 
gressional seat later that year, the 
House wouldn't accept him. 

Berger had been indicted for 
violating the World War I Espio- 
nage Act and his daily had lost its 
mailing privileges. Berger had 
made small contributions to two 
groups which counseled draft 
dodgers, and Federal Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, later base- 


Victor Berger 


became accepted elsewhere were 
tested. 

During that period — 1904 to 
1912 — the state established the 
first effective workmen's compen- 
sation law and was the first to 
make a direct primary election 
mandatory for naming delegates 
to national political conventions. 

۸ civil servicé law was passed, 
along with pioneering legislation 
involving factory safety, railway 
regulation and tax reform, includ- 
ing the first effective income tax. 
Working hours for women and 
children were regulated. A state 
life insurance fund was estab- 
lished, setting up a government 
yardstick for private enterprise 
that was later expanded in the 
New Deal's Tennessee Valley 
Authority. i 

The period of ground breaking 
began with Robert M. La Follette 
Sr.’s third term as governor and 
ended after Gov. Francis E. Mc- 
Govern's first term. 

The swing back to conservatism 
was confirmed two years later 
when the governorship was won by 
Emanuel Philipp, a Milwaukee 
millionaire who campaigned in a 
Pierce-Arrow. But most of the re- 
forms remained on the books and 
were copied elsewhere. 

During 1911, when most of the 
Wisconsin legislative precedents 
were set, state government had a 
close working relationship with 
University of Wisconsin faculty 
members in what amounted to a 


WHENEVER an American pays 
his income tax, he has the right to 
look toward Madison and say a 
few appropriate words of tribute. 
That’s where this efficient device 
for extracting money first flow- 
ered. 

The idea was an old one. Massa- 
chusetts tried it in 1643. Another 
16 states had tried it. The federal 
government had tried it. But in 
1911, Wisconsin became the first 
state to make it stick. 

'The courts had thrown out ear- 
lier efforts elsewhere, so after the 
state Constitution was amended to 
permit such a tax in 1908 at Gov. 
Robert M. La Follette's urging, 
great care was taken in drafting 
the law. 

But even after the bill was 
drafted, getting it through the 
Legislature was not easy. Lobby- 
ing against it was brisk. It was 
adopted, though, with the rates 
set at 1 to 6 percent. 

Proponents pointed out that a 
couple earning as much as $1,200 
a year didn't have to' pay a tax, 
thus eliminating numerous Wis- 
consin voters. Besides, it was said, 
it wasn't designed to raise addi- 
tional revenue but to redistribute 
the burden more fairly. 

H * 
AS LONG as we're discussing such 
progressive measüres as the in- 
come tax, it should be noted that 
Wisconsin — as one historian has 
said — was once “a laboratory of 
democracy" where ideas that later 
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a graduated flask and whirling the 


mixture in a centrifuge until the 


butterfat rose to the top where it : 


could be measured. The Babcock 


test is still used around the world. ` 


Babcock also worked with Prof. 
Harry L. Russell in developing a 
process for cold curing cheese — 
considered the foundation of to- 
day's cheese industry. 

The 1897 discovery permitted 
cheese to be stored to feed the 
market as needed and, meanwhile, 
its flavor could be improved. 

Other UW cheese researchers 
found ways to cut the time it took 
to make cheddar, cottage, Italian 
and blue cheeses. In 1954, they 
were the first to use sound — ul- 
trasonic waves — to ripen cheese, 
reducing aging times by one-half 
to two-thirds. Saving time meant 
saving on the costs of inventory 
and warehousing. 

* = e 

A FINAL thought. Ever see a 
square silo? Of course not. But sil- 
os used to be square — until 1881 
or so when a UW professor solved 
the problem of silage spoiling in 
the old stone buildings because of 
air pockets in the corners. Frank- 
lin H. King developed the round 
silo that year and also did pioneer- 
ing work in barn ventilation, plant 
root systems and soil physics. 


There's more of this on page 36 


the only state in the Union where 
selling yellow oleo was a crime. 
Which may have been an admira- 
ble demonstration of loyalty or 
something, but it sure encouraged 
a lot of amateur bootlegging as 
people made runs across the bor- 
ders to our more permissive neigh- 
bors, like Illinois. 


* * * 


SURE, we know the cow deserves 
most of the glory, but another 
animal deserves some of the spot- 
light. More minks are raised here 
than anywhere else. Yet, perhaps 
out of shyness or modesty, glory is 
not something the mink, ah... 
stole. 


a * * 


“HOARD’S DAIRYMAN" was 
the first to announce the land- 
mark discovery of Stephen M. 
Babcock of the University of Wis- 
consin — a discovery that ushered 
in the era of scientific, mass dairy- 
ing. Before Babcock, small cream- 
eries produced “Western grease” 
with no precise way of knowing 
how much butterfat was in the 
milk they used. 

But in 1890, Babcock devised a 
quick and accurate way to meas- 
ure butterfat content by adding 
sulphuric acid to a milk sample in 


wrote of Abraham’s ancient warn- 
ing: “Wheat robs the soil and cat- 
tle drop fatness.” Hoard eventual- 
ly saw interest in dairying pick up 
and, in 1885, he started a separate 
publication, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
which became popular nationally 
and is still considered the bible of 
America’s dairy farmers. Hoard 
was elected governor in 1888 after 
a campaign in which cowbells 
clanged before his speeches. 
* * + f 

OVER the years, of course, Wis- 
consin farmers diversified and 
now produce more cranberries and 
hay than anyone else, though it 
could be argued that mentioning 
hay in a dairy state is a bit of a 
redundancy. And that big, jovial 
green fellow on the teevee ought to 


feel at home here, since we pro- 


duce more sweet corn, green peas, 
snap beans and beets for canning 
than anyone else. 

H * * 


AGRICULTURAL education 
flourished in Wisconsin, and nota- 
ble developments include the first 
farmers' institutes (UW, 1885), 
first farm short course (UW; 
1886), first dairy school (UW, 
1890), first county agricultural 
high schools (1902) and first 
county agricultural agents (1911). 


THE NOBLE COW — called 
“foster mother of the human race” 
by one enthusiastic dairyman — 
has made Wisconsin famous as the 
nation’s No. 1 dairy state and 
supplier of the most cheese (40 % ) 
and milk (16%). 

Wisconsin dairymen have origi- 
nated three kinds of cheeses — 
brick, colby and something called 
Nu-World. They produce the most 
process, cold pack and natural 
cheeses, including the most Amer- 
ican, Muenster, brick, limburger, 
Italian and blue cheeses. 

Although other states out-but- 
ter and out-Swiss-cheese us, pro- 
duction here ranks a respectable 
second. All this from the largest 
population of dairy cows in any 
state. Permit them a moment to 
moo with pride. 

And yet, dairying was once 
viewed with suspicion by Wiscon- 
sin farmers who preferred wheat 
and initially ridiculed “cow edi- 
tor” William Dempster Hoard for 
promoting dairying in his weekly 
Jefferson County Union newspa- 
per. Hoard boosted the dairy cow 
as the solution to the devastating 
cinch bugs, wheat rust disease and 


“tired soil” — all of which were 
bankrupting wheat farmers after 
the Civil War. 


Among other things, Hoard 


gaze upon was destroyed, defaced, or marred, 
except the sun, moon and starry skies above, 
which the Great Spirit in his wisdom hung be- 
yond their reach. 

Still on the storm cloud rolled, while before 
its lightning and thunder the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air withered like grass be- 
fore the flame — were shot for love of power to 
kill alone, and left, the spoil upon the plains. 
Their bleaching bones, now scattered far and 
near, in shame declare the wanton cruelty of 
palefaced men. 

The storm, unsatisfied on land, swept our 
lakes and streams, while before its clouds of 
hooks, nets and glistening spears the fish van- 
ished from our shores like the morning dew be- 
fore the rising sun. Thus our inheritance was 
cut off, and we were driven and scattered as 
sheep before the wolves. 

Nor was this all. They brought among us fatal 
diseases our fathers knew not of; our medicine 
men tried in vain to check the deadly plague; 
but they themselves died, and our people fell as 
fall the leaves before the autumn's blast. To be 
just, we must acknowledge there were some 
good men with these strangers who gave their 
lives for ours, and in great kindness taught us 
the revealed will of the Great Spirit through his 
Son Jesus, the mediator between God and man. | 


The World's Columbian Exposition on. 
Chicago's South Side was an extravagant and 
magnificent undertaking — 686 acres of 
incandescently white buildings, many of them 
stocked with the technological and scientific 
inventions of a vigorous and productive nation. 

It was 1893, and the United States was flexing 
its muscles, commanding the world to look 
and to marvel at what it had accomplished in so 
short a time. One man though, marveled instead 
at what had been lost. Simon Pokagon, a 63 year old 
Potawatomi chief, a man who had studied 
at Notre Dame and Oberlin and who had been the first 
red man to visit President Lincoln after the 
inauguration, wrote and distributed “The 
Red Man's Greeting" at the Exposition. 
It was appropriate then, and it is fitting now. 
We reprint it here, though in shortened form. 


Our 


cT, But while we were being taught to love the 
and- es 


Lord our God with all our heart, mind and 
strength, and our neighbors as ourselves, and 
our children were taught to lisp, “Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name,” bad 
men of the same race, whom we thought of the 
same belief, shocked our faith in the revealed 
will of the Father, and as they came among us 
with bitter oaths upon their lips, something we 
had never heard before, and cups of “firewater” 
in their hands, something we had never seen 
before, they pressed the sparkling glasses to our 
lips and said, “Drink, and you will be happy.” 

We drank thereof, we and our children, but 
alas! Like the serpent that charms to kill, the 
drink-habit coiled about the heartstrings of its 
victims, shocking unto death, friendship, love, 
honor, manhood — all that makes men good 
and noble; crushing out all ambition, and leav- 
ing naught but a culprit vagabond in the place 
of a man. ; 

Now, as we have been taught to believe that 
our first parents ate of the forbidden fruit and 
fell, so we as fully believe that this firewater is 
the hard cider of the white man's devil, made 
from the fruit of that tree that brought death 
into the world, and all our woes. The arrow, the 
scalping knife, the tomahawk used on the war- 
path were merciful compared with it; they were 
used in our defense, but the accursed drink 
came like a serpent in the form of a dove. 

Many of our people partook of it without mis- 
trust, as children pluck the flowers and clutch a 

Continued 


his tribe that in the visions of the night he was 
lifted high above the Earth, and in great wonder 
beheld a great spiderweb spread out over the 
land from Atlantic Ocean toward the setting 
sun. Its network was made of rods of iron; along 
its lines in all directions rushed monstrous spi- 
ders, greater in strength, and larger far than 
any beast of earth, clad in brass and iron, drag- 
ging after them long rows of wigwams with fam- 
ilies therein, outstripping in their course the 
flight of birds that fled before them. Hissing 
from their nostrils came forth fire and smoke, 
striking terror to both fowl and beast. The red 
men hid themselves in fear, or fled away, while 
the white men trained these monsters for the 
warpath, as warriors for battle." 

The old man who saw the vision claimed it 
meant that the Indian race would surely pass 
away before the palefaced strangers. He died a 
martyr to his belief. Centuries have passed since 
that time, and we now behold in the vision as in 
a mirror, the present network of railroads and 
the monstrous engines with their fire, smoke 
and hissing steam, with cars attached, as they 
go sweeping through the land. 

The cyclone of civilization rolled westward; 
the forests of untold centuries were swept away; 
streams dried up; lakes fell back from their an- 
cient bounds; and all our fathers once loved to 


IN BEHALF of my people, the American Indi- 
ans, I hereby declare to you, the palefaced race 
that has usurped our lands and homes, that we 
have no spirit to celebrate with you the great 
Columbian Fair now being held in this Chicago 
city, the wonder of the world. 

No: sooner would we hold high joy-day over 
the graves of our departed fathers than to cele- 
brate our own funeral, the discovery of America. 
And while you, who are strangers, and you who 
live here, bring the offerings of the handiwork 
of your lands, and your hearts in admiration 
rejoice over the beauty and grandeur of this 
young republic, and you say, “Behold the won- 
ders wrought by our children in this foreign 
land," do not forget that this success has been 
at the sacrifice of our homes and a once happy 
race. 

Where these great Columbian showbuildings 
stretch skyward, and where stands this “Queen 
City of the West," once stood the red man's 
wigwam; here met their old men, young men, 
and maidens; here blazed their council fires. 
But now the eagle's eye can find no trace of 
them. 

Here was the center of their widespread hunt- 
ing grounds; stretching far eastward, and to the 
great salt gulf southward, and to the lofty 
Rocky Mountain chain westward; and all about 
and beyond the Great Lakes northward roamed 
vast herds of buffalo that no man could num- 
ber, while moose, deer and elk were found from 
ocean to ocean; pigeons, ducks, and geese in 
near bow-shot moved in great clouds through 
the air, while fish swarmed our streams, lakes 
and seas close to shore. 

All were provided by the Great Spirit for our 
use; we destroyed none except for food and 
dress; had plenty and were happy. 

But alas! The palefaces came by chance to our 
shores, many times very needy and hungry. We 
nursed and fed them — fed the ravens that were 
soon to pluck out our eyes, and the eyes of our 
children; for no sooner had the news reached 
the Old World that a new continent had been 
found, peopled with another race of men, than 
— locust-like — they swarmed on all our coasts: 
and, like the carrion crows in spring that in cir- 
cles wheel and clamor long and loud, and will 
not cease until they find and feast upon the 
dead, so these strangers from the East long cir- 
cuits made, and turkey-like they gobbled in our 
ears, “Give us gold, give us gold.” “Where find 
you gold? Where find you gold?” 

We gave for promises and gewgaws all the 
gold we had and showed them where to dig for 
more; to repay us, they robbed our homes of 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters; some 
were forced across the sea for slaves in Spain, 
while multitudes were dragged into the mines to 
dig for gold, and held in slavery there until all 
who escaped not, died under the lash of the 
cruel taskmaster. . . 


IN THOSE DAYS that tried our fathers' souls, 
tradition says: *A crippled gray haired sire told 
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his first visit to our shores, in a message to the 
king and queen of Spain, paid our forefathers 
this beautiful tribute: 

"They are loving, uncovetous people; so doc- 
ile in all things that I swear to your majesty 
there is not in the world a better race or a more 
delightful country. They love their neighbors as 
themselves, and their talk is ever sweet and 
gentle, accompanied with smiles; and though 
they be naked, yet their manners are decorous 
and praiseworthy." 

But a few years passed away, and your histo- 
rians left to be perused with shame, the follow- 
ing facts: 

"On the islands of.the Atlantic Coast and in 
the populous empires of Mexico and Peru, the 
Spaniards, through pretense of friendship and 
religion, gained audience with chiefs and kings, 
their families and attendants. They were re- 
ceived with great kindness and courtesy, but in 
return they most treacherously seized and 
bound in chains the unsuspecting natives; and 
as a ransom for their release, demanded large 
sums of gold which were soon given by their 
subjects. 

"But instead of granting them freedom as 
promised, they were put to death in a most 
shocking manner. Their subjects were then 
hunted down like wild beasts, with blood- 
hounds, robbed and enslaved; while under pre- 
text to convert them to Christianity, the rack, 
the scourge and the fagot were used. Some were 
burned alive in their thickets and fastnesses for 
refusing to work the mines as slaves." 

Tradition says that these acts of base ingrati- 


tude were communicated from tribe to tribe 
throughout the continent, and that a universal 
wail as one voice went up from all the tribes of 
the unbroken wilderness: 

"We must beat back these strangers from our 
shores before they seize our lands and homes, « or 
slavery and death are ours.” 


READER, PAUSE HERE, close your eyes, shut 
out from your heart all prejudice against our 
race, and honestly consider the above records 
penned by the palefaced historians centuries 
ago; and tell us in the name of eternal truth, 
and by all that is sacred and dear to mankind, 
was there ever a people without the slightest 
reason of offense, more treacherously impris- 
oned and scourged than we have been? And 
tell us, have crime, despotism, violence, and 
slavery ever been dealt out in a more wicked 
manner to crush out life and liberty; or was ever 
a people more mortally offended than our fore- 
fathers were? 

Almighty Spirit of Humanity, let Thy arms of 
compassion embrace and shield us from the 
charge of treachery, vindictiveness and cruelty, 
and save us from further oppression! And may 
the great chief of the United States appoint no 
more broken-down or disappointed politicians as 
agents to deal with us, but may he select good 
men that are tried and true, men who fear not to 


scorpion in their grasp; only when they feel the 
sting, they let the flowers fall. But Nature's 
children had no such power; for when the vi- 
per's fangs they felt, they only hugged the rep- 
tile the more closely to their breasts, while 
friends before them stood pleading with prayers 
and tears that they would let the deadly serpent 
drop. But all in vain. Although they promised 
so to do, yet with laughing grin and steps uncer- 
tain like the fool, they still more frequently guz- 
zled down this hellish drug. Finally, conscience 
ceased to give alarm, and, led by deep despair to 
life's last brink, and goaded by demons on every 
side, they cursed themselves, they cursed their 
friends, they cursed their beggar babes and 
wives, they cursed their God, and died. 


YOU SAY OF US that we are treacherous, vin- 
dictive, and cruel; in answer to the charge we 
declare to all the world with our hands uplifted 
before high heaven that before the white man 
came among us, we were kind, outspoken, and 
forgiving. Our real character has been misun- 
derstood because we have resented the breaking 
of treaties made with the United States, as we 
honestly understood them. 

The few of our children who are permitted to 
attend your schools, in great pride tell us what 
they read in your own histories, how William 
Penn, a Quaker and a good man, made treaties 
with 19 tribes of Indians, and that neither he 
nor they ever broke them; and further, that dur- 
ing 70 years, while Pennsylvania was controlled 
by the Quakers, not a drop of blood was shed 
nor a warwhoop sounded by our people. 


Your own historians, and our traditions, show 
that for nearly 200 years different Eastern 
powers were striving for the mastery in the New 
World, and that our people were persuaded by 
the different factions to take the warpath, being 
generally led by white men who had been dis- 
charged from prisons for crimes committed in 
the Old World. 

Read the following, left on record by Peter 
Martyr, who visited our forefathers in the days 
of Columbus. 

"]t is certain that the land among these peo- 
ple is as common as the sun and water, and that 
‘mine and thine,’ the seed of all misery, have no 
place with them. They are content with so little 
that in so large a country they have rather a 
superfluity than a scarceness; so that they seem 
to live in the golden world without toil, living in 
open gardens not entrenched with dikes, divid- 
ed with hedges, or defended with walls. 

“They deal truly with one another, without 
laws, without books, without judges. They take 
him for an evil and mischievous man who tak- 
eth pleasure in doing hurt to another, and albeit 
they delight not in superfluities, yet they make 
provision for the increase of such roots whereof 
they make bread, content with such simple diet 
whereof health is preserved, and disease avoid- 
ed.” 

Your own histories show that Columbus on 
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gave for their defense. Our strongest defense 
against the onward marching hordes, we fully 
realize is as useless as the struggles of a lamb 
borne in air, pierced to its heart, in the talons of 
an eagle. 

We never shall be happy here anymore; we 
gaze into the faces of our little ones, for smiles 
of infancy to please, and into the faces of our 
young men and maidens, for joys of youth to 
cheer advancing age, but alas! Instead of smiles 
of joy we find but looks of sadness there. Then 
we fully realize in the anguish of our souls that 
their young and tender hearts, in keenest sym- 
pathy with ours, have drunk in the sorrows we 
have felt, and their sad faces reflect it back to 
us again. 

No rainbow of promise spans the dark cloud 
of our afflictions; no cheering hopes are painted 
on our midnight sky. We only stand with folded 
arms and watch and wait to see the future deal 
with us no better than the past. No cheer of 
sympathy is given us; but in answer to our com- z 
plaints we are told the triumphal march of the 2 
Eastern race westward is by the unalterable 
decree of nature termed by them "the survival « 
of the fittest." : 

And so we stand as upon the seashore, 


chained hand and foot, while the incoming tide > 


of the great ocean of civilization rises slowly but 
surely to overwhelm us. . . . a: 
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and keep beyond the arrow’s reach, the fowls fly 
high in the air, the fish hide themselves in deep 
waters. We have been driven from the homes of 
our childhood and from the burial places of our 
kindred and friends, and scattered far west- 
ward into desert places, where multitudes have 
died from homesickness, cold and hunger, and 
are suffering and dying still for want of food 
and blankets. 

As the hunted deer, when night comes on, 
weary and tired, lies down to rest, mourning for 
companions of the morning herd, all scattered, 
dead and gone, so we through weary years have 
tried to find some place to safely rest. But all in 
vain! Our throbbing hearts unceasing say, “The 
hounds are howling on our tracks.” Our sad his- 
tory has been told by weeping parents to their 
children from generation to generation; and as 
the fear of the fox in the duckling is hatched, so 
the wrongs we have suffered are transmitted to 
our children, and they look upon the white man 
with distrust as soon as they are born. Hence 
our worst acts of cruelty should be viewed by all 
the world with Christian charity, as being but 
the echo of bad treatment dealt out to us. 

Therefore we pray our critics everywhere to 
be not like the thoughtless boy who condemns 
the toiling bees wherever found as vindictive 
and cruel, because in robbing their homes he 
once received the poisoned darts that nature 


"Indians Watching the First Railroad Train on the Prairies, 1860"; Illustration by Theodore Hanne, 1926 


to do the right. This is our prayer. What would 
remain for us if we were not allowed to pray? 
All else we acknowledge to be in the hands of 
this great republic. 

It is clear that for years after the discovery of 
this country, we stood before the coming strang- 
ers as a block of marble before the sculptor, 
ready to be shaped into a statue of grace and 
beauty; but in their greed for gold, the block 
was hacked to pieces and destroyed. 

Childlike we trusted in them with all our 
hearts; and as the young nestling while yet blind 
swallows each morsel given by the parent bird, 
so we drank in all they said. They showed us the 
compass that guided them across the trackless 
deep, and as its needle swung to and fro, only 
resting to the north, we looked upon it as a 
thing of life from the eternal world. 

We could not understand the lightning and 
thunder of their guns, believing they were 
weapons of the Gods; nor could we fathom their 
wisdom in knowing or telling us the exact time 
in which the sun or moon should be darkened; 
hence we looked upon them as divine; we re- 
vered them — yes, we trusted them as infants 
trust in the arms of their mothers. 

But again and again was our confidence be- 
trayed, until we were compelled to know that 
greed for gold was all the balance wheel they 
had. The remnant of the beasts are now wild 
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frightfully harsh. But dreams were realized, too, 
and those who remained and prospered fertil- 
ized the land with an awesome array of customs 
and traditions and ways of understanding life 
that have made our lives fuller and more satis- 
fying. 

O'Brien, O'Connell, O'Donnell. Ricci, Ric- 
ciardi, Ricco. Stathas, Stavrakis, Stawicki. Van 
Ouwerkerk, Van Pietersom, Van Roosenbeek. 
Wnuk, Woda, Wojciechowski. To be sure, Wis- 
consin's ethnic heritage is not as full-blooded 
and many-tongued today as it once was. The 
homogenization of life proceeds apace in Wis- 
consin as it does elsewhere. And yet, and yet ۰ 
there are those names .... 

Continued 


“Ethnic "Wisconsin 


LET YOUR EYES drift through the Milwaukee 
phone book. Amundson, Anastasi, Anders. 
Bialk, Biancuzzo, Bickelhaupt. Freitag, Freschl, 
Freudenwald. On nearly every page, a sympho- 
ny of names. Jacques, Jaeschke, Jagielski. Ko- 
pania, Kopanski, Koparian. Mikec, Mikolajcz- 
ek, Milazzo. Wisconsin is a polyglot state. Per- 
haps — as some say — its ethnic heritage is 
richer than any other state's. No matter. It is 
rich enough. 

The men and women and children who came 
to the New Land in the 1800s and early 1900s 
journeyed with a mixture of hopes and fears and 
dreams. Their fears, of course, were often real- 
ized, for the Wisconsin environment could be 
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WHERE OUR FOREBEARS SETTLED 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITISH ISLES 
Swedish, Finnish, English, Scots, 
Icelander, Danish, Irish, Welsh 
Norwegian 
EAST EUROPEAN WEST EUROPEAN 
Polish, Bohemian, German, Hollander, 
Russian, Lithuanian, Belgian, Swiss, 
Croation, Slovenian French, Italian 
DIVERSE NATIONALITIES 
No Majority of Nationalities, Sparse Settlement 
EN ow E 


ADAPTED FROM A MAP PREPARED BY GEORGE W. HILL 


«Ethnic Wisconsin 


THE MAPS on these pages are a team effort. They 
were produced by John Pinchard, a Journal cartogra- 
pher, and illustrated by Gregg Klees, a Journal artist. 
But the hardest task was performed years ago by 
George W. Hill, of Green Bay. 

Hill is 75, though no one would guess that by the 
schedule he keeps. He's a freelance agricultural con- 
sultant to developing countries — nations as diverse 
as Venezuela, Indonesia and Iran have hired him. As 
a matter of fact, he's finishing up an Indonesian proj- 
ect now, and he plans to leave soon for Thailand. Or 
maybe Kenya — he's never worked in Africa, and the 
prospect is enticing. 

Forty years ago, though, Hill was a rural sociologist 
at the University of Wisconsin's College of Agricul- 
ture. It was there that he developed an interest — a 
passion, really — for learning more about Wiscon- 
sin's diverse ethnic heritage. The country in those 
days was still enamored of the “melting pot” idea, 
and Hill was something of a pioneer. Few of his col- 
leagues felt that his research was of any great value. 
Nevertheless, he persisted and over the years 
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learned things that we now regard as not only useful 
but important. But that's another story. 

As part of his studies, Hill began working on a map 
of Wisconsin that would show patterns of ethnic set- 
tlement. With the aid of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Hill and his wife, Ruth, organized a team of 
about 50 to work on the project. The task: tabulate 
raw material from a 1905 census. That census — the 
last that the state of Wisconsin conducted — con- 
tained a wealth of information on national origins. 

Hill organized his map according to townships. If 
at least 80 percent of the people in a township 
claimed the same national background, then that fact 
would be keyed to the map. But if no single ethnic 
group was overwhelmingly dominant, then the town- 
ship would fall into a *mixed" category. 

In addition to using data from the 1905 census, 
Hill and others working on the project crisscrossed 
the state, spot-checking and updating the informa- 
tion. The resulting map — published in the early '40s 
— was a kaleidoscope of colors, a mulligan's stew of 
nationalities. We have chosen to simplify things a bit 
by printing several maps rather than one. 
A final reminder: These maps are a 
window on the past. They show us how 
things were, before World War II, not 
necessarily how things are now. 
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Vince Lombardi 


Joseph R. McCarthy 


waukee Journal reporter that she 
had to go home to Appleton and 
write a book, no one would ever 
have annoyed the neighbors by 
singing “Old Man River" in the 
shower. Edna didn't. write the song 
but she wrote the book that be- 
came the musical, “Show Boat." 

One thing leads to another. If 
little Laura Ingalls hadn't been 
born in Pepin, Wis., when north- 
ern Wisconsin was mostly trees, 
she might never have written “Lit- 
tle House in the Big Woods” when 
she was Laura Ingalls Wilder. And 
that book led naturally to “Little 
House on the Prairie,” which led 
to the TV show of the same name. 

And then there’s Thornton 
Wilder, who was born in Madison 
in 1897. True, he grew up mostly 
in China, graduated from Yale, 
and taught at the University of 
Chicago. But we'll claim him any- 
way. Any native who wins three 
Pulitzer prizes and proved in “Our 
Town” that the stage doesn’t need 
scene designers has to be on our 
list. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


MOMENTS, FAMOUS PEOPLE, MISCELLANEOUS 
HAPPENINGS AND ODD FACTS 
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make it either, although the Mil- 
waukee native was widely known 
in World War II and even after- 
ward, when he became Air Force 
chief of staff. He was deputy 
commander in chief of the Allied 
Expeditionary Air Force which 
kept the Luftwaffe at bay while 
Europe was being invaded and lat- 
er commanded the 9th Air Force. 
But his world fame is of the sec- 
ond rank. 

So is that of another general, 
Billy Mitchell, even though his 
grandpa, Alexander, was Milwau- 
kee’s first banker and once was 
president of two railroads simulta- 
neously. Gen. Billy proved a bat- 
tleship could be sunk by an air- 
plane. Then he got. court mar- 
tialed for refusing to quit talking 
about it. Even Congress finally 
admitted he was right, awarding 
him its Medal of Honor after he’d 
been dead 10 years. 

There are so many influential 
Wisconsinites it is hard to choose. 
If it hadn’t been for Edna Ferber, 
who was so overworked as a Mil- 


I A WISCONSIN COMPENDIUM OF HISTORIC 


But of all the outstanding peo- 
ple who called Wisconsin home, 
who stands first in world renown? 

Not Roy Chapman Andrews, 
the Beloit native who led six expe- 
ditions in Asia for the American 
Museum of Natural History and 
found an egg lovingly laid by a 
dinosaur some years previous. It 
was a worthy achievement, partic- 
ularly for a man who started out 
specializing in whales, but, never- 
theless, the fame of that egg has 
dimmed. For one thing, it didn’t 
hatch. 

And not Vince Lombardi or 
Henry Aaron. It’s hard to believe, 
but there are places in the world 
where winning a Super Bowl or 
breaking Babe Ruth’s record for 
most home runs is totally ignored. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg doesn’t 


no 
at! 


WISCONSINITES were responsi- 
ble for these historic triumphs: 
Finding the first dinosaur egg and 
whipping the Arabs. Winning the 
first two Super Bowls and sinking 
the first battleship by an air at- 
tack. Putting makers of theatrical 
scenery out of work and altering 
architecture. Outflying the Luft- 
waffe, making Japan a democracy 
and hitting the most home runs in 
the history of the world. 


Robert M. LaFollette 


“Didnt 
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THESE BITS AND PIECES OF WISCONSIN LORE 
WERE COMPILED BY LINDA MAIMAN AND ROBERT WELLS 
OF THE JOURNAL. YOU'LL FIND MORE ON PAGE 58. 


Hank Aaron 


hasn't faded around the Pacific 
or, for that matter, the Plankinton 
Hotel. 

A real world figure was Mac- 
Arthur. But what about our state's 
most famous daughter? 

A native, it's true, she's not. 
Kiev, Russia, was where she was 
born but the family soon remedied 
that by coming to Milwaukee, 
where Golda Meir — Goldie Ma- 
bowehz she was then — helped her 
mother run a small store near 6th 
and Walnut while her father, Mor- 
ris, was earning 20 cents an hour 
as a carpenter. 

To what heights Miss Mabow- 
ehz might have risen if she'd 
stayed in Milwaukee is hard to say 
— the first woman county exec, 
perhaps. But she chose to head for 
Palestine which became Israel 
and, some years later, led that 
embattled nation when it was at- 
tacked by its neighbors. 

So there we have the top four — 
Meir, MacArthur, Wright and, if 
you'll excuse the inclusion, Mc- 
Carthy. Each in one way or anoth- 
er joggled the world. 


when he came back for a trium- 
phal parade in 1951 it was the 
first time he'd seen Milwaukee in 
50 years. Still, he claimed the 
Plankinton 'House as his home 
address when he was busy 
straightening out the Japanese 
and the Koreans and the US 
Navy. His family ties with Mil- 
waukee were strong. 

His grandpa was a judge and his 
father, Arthur, lived here until he 
was 17 and had to go south to 
whip the Confederacy. The name 
was spelled McArthur in those 
days, but Doug preferred Mac. 

Arthur McArthur Jr. took Mis- 
sionary Ridge, with some help 
from his friends, and got a Medal 
of Honor. In 1942, Douglas got 
one, too, the only time the son of a 
winner also won the award. 

MacArthur, you'll recall, lost 
the Philippines but said, “I shall 
return." He did, too, wading 
ashore only a few minutes after 
the cameramen who had been sent 
ahead to take his picture. 

After MacArthur had won the 
war in the Pacific, he was put in 
charge of Japan. Some said that 
having two emperors in one set of 
islands would cause trouble, but 
everything worked out well. 

But then the North Koreans got 
difficult and MacArthur had to 
straighten them out. The Chinese 
got into the act and so did Harry 
Truman, who felt it would be bet- 
ter if the general left the politick- 
ing to him. 

So MacArthur told Congress he 
planned to fade away. But though 
he is now history, his memory 


Gen. Billy Mitchell 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


Edna Ferber 


thing about the statesman from 
Little Chute is open to argument if 
you get in the wrong crowd. 

He gave his name to Mc- 
Carthyism which really shook up 
the country and that, in turn, 
shook up a considerable portion of 
the world. Marquette's most fa- 
mous alumnus has to be consid- 
ered for one of the top spots. 

On the other hand, how can we 
ignore Frank Lloyd Wright? Like 
MacArthur, McCarthy and Billy 
Mitchell, he was wise to the ways 
of publicity and during much of 
his life traveled happily in a heady 
cloud of controversy. 

But it's generally agreed by even 
his critics that he was something 
of a genius, which can't be said of 
the others. His influence on world 
architecture is still rippling. He's 
an authentic Wisconsinite, too, 
having been born at Richland 
Center and living for much of his 
time near Spring Green. 

MacArthur's ties with the state 
are more tenuous. He was born in 
Little Rock, of all places, and 


Not at the very top, though. 
When it comes to world fame, 
there are a few ahead of him. 

Fighting Bob La Follette Sr., for 
instance. Not to be confused with 
Fighting Bob Jr., Fighting Phil or 
Peaceful Bronson. The senior La 
Follette put Wisconsin very tem- 
porarily at the forefront of reform 
legislation early in this century. 
He would have been elected presi- 
dent in 1924, except Calvin Cool- 
idge and John W. Davis got more 
votes. 

Fighting Bob got 5 million, 
which may stand indefinitely as a 
highwater mark for a Wisconsin 
presidential candidate unless 
Frank Zeidler pulls an upset victo- 
ry for the Socialists in November. 
But his influence didn't extend 
much beyond our shores, which 
brings us down to the four Wis- 
consinites in contention for- first 
place in the world fame sweep- 
. Stakes. 

Not to keep you in suspense, 
they are: Golda Meir, Douglas 
MacArthur, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Tailgunner Joe McCarthy. 

McCarthy was not an Israeli 
prime minister like Golda, a five 
star general like Doug or one of 
the most famous builders of build- 
ings like the Lord of Taliesin. But 
if you don't think McCarthy was 
influential in the otherwise som- 
nolent '50s, you're too young to be 
in on this discussion. 

There are those who claim our 
junior senator bears a share of the 
blame for the state of mind that 
produced the Vietnam War. 
That's open to argument — every- 


Roy Chapman Andrews 


soon 
held con- 
trolling in- 
terest in the 
state's larg- 
est lumber 
complex. Phile- 
tus Sawyer, 
who learned 
lumbering in 
New York state, 
arrived in Wisconsin 
with $2,200 and 
bought a small mill near? 
Oshkosh. Within four 3, 
be was one of the state's richést me 

Not to forget Isaac Stephenson, known as Ike, 
who started as a $14 a month lumberjack in 
Maine, where many of the Wisconsin logging 
kings got their experience. He was worth 
something like $12 million when he died. Along 
the way he accumulated such knicknacks as a 
US Senate seat and a Milwaukee newspaper. 


BUT GIVEN A CHOICE between getting rich 
and having fun in the springtime, most jacks 
settled for investing their pay in hard liquor and 
soft ladies. Particularly in the early days, 
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nating time in Wisconsin history, an epic com- 
parable to the days of the old and equally wild 
West. 

‘The 400 year old pines that towered as much 
as 100 feet in our north country became the 
boards that built the cities of half a continent at 
a time when America was young and full of 
beans, a time when it was pushing hellbent 
across the treeless plains toward the Rockies 
and the Pacific. 

At the height of the lumber boom, Wisconsin 
was producing as much as 4 billion board feet of 
lumber in a single year. That’s a mountain of 
boards — enough, one lumber baron estimated, 
to build a solid row of outhouses from Chicago 
to Albany, N. Y. 

Everything about the era was a larger than 
ordinary life. The log jams in the rivers might 
stretch for miles in the spring when the big 
sticks floated down to the mills, along with the 
bodies of a few of the men called “river pigs" 
who balanced themselves on the treacherous 
stream of pine. The forest fires were like noth- 
ing seen before, including one that still holds 
the title of deadliest in history. 

The opportunities for the clever or lucky few 
were also large. John H. Knapp, for example, 
invested $1,000 inherited from his father and 


By Robert Wells of The Journal 


LYNCHINGS, CASUAL VIOLENCE, death in 
icy rivers or from failure to dodge a widowmak- 
er in the big woods — all these were part of the 
roaring century when Wisconsin pine was cut. 

The cutting made a few men rich. It turned 
thousands of others into unwashed examples of 
Darwin's theory that only the fittest survive. 
They were a tough and agile breed, willing to 
work from sun-up to pitch dark in frigid weath- 
er for enough cash to finance a brief springtime 
spree. 

It was an era that will never come again, and 
perhaps it's just as well. Enormous quantities of 
timber were wasted. Much of it was stolen from 
its legal owners, particularly the public. The 
law, what there was of it in the pineries, was 
often circumvented or simply ignored. 

Dozens of now staid Wisconsin communities 
were founded mainly to provide bordellos, sa- 
loons and gambling halls to separate the shanty 
boys from their pay with maximum efficiency. 
And when the big trees were gone, much of the 
region was left a wasteland. 

But that is only one side of the story. Despite 
everything, the period when men pitted axes 
and crosscut saws and muscle against what 
seemed a limitless sea of green is the most fasci- 
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Logging was a winter activity; 
here, 19th century Wisconsin sawyers 
work waist deep in the snow. 


up again, the guardian of decorum pulled his 
gun and fired. 1 

The shot hit an innocent bystander, Joe Rule, 
who died. The bouncer was jailed, but only 
briefly. Rule's friends knocked in the door with 
a small log, dragged the prisoner across the river 
and hanged him to a tree that grew on the fu- 
ture site of the county courthouse. 

There was some criticism of the lynching, 
particularly as the mob had refused to let the 
bouncer say his prayers first. But it was conced- 
ed that a fellow unable to hit the man he aimed 
at was a dangerous sort to have around. 


THE GREAT DAYS of Wisconsin lumbering 
did not begin until the Civil War era, but con- 
siderable quantities of logs were being cut by 
the 1840s. Some prime timber land was held by 
Indian tribes and a customary method of get- 
ting at it was to acquire a wife with the proper 
family connections, continuing the marriage at 
least until the trees were cut. 

When white women became less rare in such 
regions as the Chippewa Valley, many loggers 
acquired wives from among the newcomers, 
turning their old ones adrift. But according to 
one historian, defending his contemporaries, 
children resulting from the earlier connections 

Continued 


generalities. Still, such women generally steered 
clear of them during the April festivities. 
The tale is told of one young woman 
who made the mistake of sashaying 
by the saloons where the howling 
was going on in a small Wisconsin 
town. Several drunks were lounging in a door- 
way, keeping an eye on the fights going on up 
and down the mud street, and they gave her the 
eye. One went so far as to speak to her in a 
manner not suited to her status of wife. 

She hurried home and told her husband of 
the insult. He headed for the saloon carrying a 
piece of timber and bashed the foul mouthed 
fellow over the head and killed him. To keep up 
appearances, he had to bé arrested. But the 
lumberjack jury ruled it a case of justifiable 
homicide. 

Justice was apt to be sudden in the north 
woods country. There was, for example, the in- 
cident at the Klause brothers saloon in Oconto, 
which held Sunday night dances in its second 
floor ballroom. 

Denny White, a New Brunswick man, was the 
ringleader of rowdy fellows who enjoyed barging 
in on the dances and breaking them up. The 
Klauses hired a bouncer and supplied him with 
a revolver. When White and his friends showed 


before railroads 
pushed into the pineries and made travel 
easier, signing on to cut trees meant enforced 
celibacy from November until the spring thaw. 
With a season's pay in the pocket —less what 
was owed to the company store — few shanty 
boys were willing to waste cash on any such long 
term proposition as buying timberland at 50 
cents an acre. 

The lumberjacks claimed that any respecta- 
ble woman was perfectly safe in their vicinity 
and this seems to have been as true as most 


Norman, went to his aid and got stabbed in the 
neck, but was able to shoot Frank in the leg. 
Meanwhile, Billy got another knife wound, stag- 
gered as far as the Montreal bar, then fell dead. 
The McDonalds were put in the Menominee 
jail, charged with murder. The question of 
whether they should be lynched was discussed 
at every saloon in town for two days. Finally, a 
mob formed at the Forvilly House, the town’s 
largest combination hotel and barroom. Taking 
their bottles with them, the men headed for the 
courthouse, where they broke into the jail. 
A priest argued against hanging 
the McDonalds. He was laughed at 
and shoved into the gutter. 
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Tim and his friends got back. But Caznobia 
missed it. After he got well enough to travel, he 
left town. 


SUCH SALOONKEEPERS as Hurley arrived 
in the woods as soon as there were enough lum- 
berjacks to make whisky profitable. Many of 
the early lumber companies also sold strong 
drink at their camps, but when the work season 
was over the men preferred to carry their thirsts 
to town. 

The saloons included a considerable number 
where the greatest margin of profit came from 
rolling drunks. Fights with fists, feet and some- 
times teeth were a favorite sport. An ailment 
known as “‘logger’s smallpox” was endemic. Its 
symptoms were produced by jumping on a 
downed opponent with hobnailed boots. 

The toughest burg in the Great Lakes piner- 
ies, it was generally agreed, was Seney in Mich- 
igan's Upper Peninsula. It catered not only to 
lumberjacks but, after the trains arrived, to 
railway crews. Aside from two remarkably large 
bawdy houses, its business places were mostly 
saloons. ; 

Timber workers sometimes arrived by train 
with every window kicked out between the lum- 
ber camps and Seney. Glass replacement cost at 
the taverns was also a major expense. 

Local characters known as “Pump Handle” 
Joe and “Stub-Foot” O'Donnell often met 
travelers at the depot and stood them on their 
heads to shake loose coins from their pockets. 
“Snap Jaw” Small had another method of get- 
ting cash to buy drinks. For a modest fee, he 
would demonstrate his ability to bite the heads 
off frogs or snakes. 

Wisconsin never quite niatched Seney, but it 
had some strong contenders for the title of wild- 
est town in the woods. Hayward, Hurley and 
Hell were claimed to be the three roughest 
places in the universe, but Ashland was also 
notorious, mainly because of a joint outside of 
town run by Price Wade. Such communities as 
Wausau, Rhinelander and Barron were also 
mentioned at post mortems of past sprees. 

Such flourishing lumber towns as Menomi- 
nee, Mich., were under the thumbs of the lum- 
ber barons, who encouraged a moderate amount 
of decorum; but on weekends things got lively. 

Among the troublemakers were Frank and 
John McDonald, Canadian lumberjacks who 
had spent time in prison. They picked a fight 
with Billy Kittson one night in 1881 while he 
was having a drink with the girls at the Three 
Chimney House. Kittson hit Frank over the 
head with a bottle and, assuming that had end- 
ed the discussion, left for the Montreal House. 

But the McDonalds followed him and John 
knocked Billy to his knees with a peavey, then 
drove a knife into his back. Kittson's brother, 


were “well provided for, according to the fa- 
ther's means, and often the mother as well." 

That may or may not have been the case, 
depending on circumstances, but it is clear that 
there was considerable lack of respect for Indi- 
an rights in the pineries. Bloodshed was not 
common, but fights between white and red 
skinned loggers were routine. 

So, for that matter, were fights between 
whites and whites. But laws that were given at 
least lip service in the pineries offered even less 
protection to the original inhabitants. 

An incident in 1849 on a Chippewa River 
tributary, Duncan Creek, is an illustration of 
prevalent attitudes. Tim Hurley’s saloon at 
Eagle Rapids was the headquarters of a notably 
rough crowd including a French-Canadian, 
Martial Caznobia. 

'To celebrate the Fourth of July,Caznobia and 
his friends got drunk and headed for the home 
of an Indian where, according to an 1891 ac- 
count, they "attempted to take liberties with 
the man's squaw." 

The husband came to her defense with a dirk, 
plunging the knife into Caznobia. That sobered 
up the group considerably. They carried the 
wounded man back to the saloon, where he 
could die more comfortably. 

Caznobia pulled through, but his friends as- 
sumed he wouldn't. The next morning, one had 
a suggestion. 

*Let's hang that damned Indian." 

With Tim Inglar in the lead, the men headed 
for the Indian's hut, hauled him outside, fash- 
ioned a noose and hanged him to a tree. That 
would have been that, except that the dead man 
had friends in the neighborhood. 

An estimated 1,500 Chippewa warriors as- 
sembled and threatened to burn out the whites 
unless the murderers were turned over to them. 
The whites, considerably outnumbered, man- 
aged to work out an agreement. The lynch mob 
leaders would be sent to Prairie du Chien for 
trial, with eight Chippewas acting as escorts. 

Inglar and three others were arrested and the 
boat started downriver. But in the excitement, 
the fact that this would take the party through 
Sioux territory had been overlooked. A peace 
treaty between Sioux and Chippewa had been 
worked out three years earlier, but the eight 
guards had little confidence in it. 

Part way to the Mississippi, the Chippewas 
refused to go farther. Inglar told them not to 
worry. He and his friends would go to Prairie du 
Chien and turn themselves in. 

They did, too. The Crawford County sheriff 
locked them up and in due course their case was 
called for trial. But without the eight Chippe- 
was, there were no witnesses to appear against 
them and they were discharged. 

That called for a celebration at Hurley’s when 
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In the spring, the logs were sluiced into 

the rivers, and then prodded down the rivers 
to the mills. Here a river driver inspects 

a log jam, a potentially fatal undertaking: 
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ably the ban on small talk at meals. A 'jack was 
permitted to say, “pass the flapjacks" or, if he 
wanted the salt beef, “give me some red horse." 
But any other conversation would arouse the 
cook's wrath and the offender would find him- 
self on the floor. 

Inside his kitchen and dining room, the cook 
was king. No one dared cross him there. It was 
understood that the faster the men shoveled in 
the food and got back to work, the happier both 
cook and camp boss would be. 


THE PAY for a good man might go as high as 
$1 a day and board. Even after he'd paid his bill 
at the wanigan (the company store), he might 
net $100 or so for five months' hard work. 

There were some lumberjacks — generally 
the minority who had wives — who still had 
money in their pockets a few days after the end- 
of-the-season payday. But by then most of the 
cash belonged to saloonkeepers, madames and 
traveling experts on such sports as three card 
monte. | 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, in 
general, this was a group with a downright un- 
American disrespect for owning things, though 
some of them outgrew this heresy and became 
farmers in the summers while continuing to 
work in the woods when the snow fell. 

But at a time and place where soaring ambi- 
tion and a touch of greed were considered civic 
virtues, the lumberjacks said to hell with it. 
Pines were there to be cut, money to be spent, 
bottles to be emptied, and why worry when any 
of the three was gone? There was always more 
over the next hill. 

The men who cut the trees were a kind of in- 
formal fraternity that grew to 20,000 in Wis- 
consin alone at the height of the lumber boom 
here in 1890, when one of every four industrial 
workers in the state was employed in the woods 
or the sawmills. The Michigan logging industry, 
which got started sooner and ran out of pine 
earlier, was comparable and Minnesota, last of 
the three to be logged, also produced its full 
share of timber. 


THE ORIGINAL FOREST stretched from 
Maine and New Brunswick through Canada to 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, then tapered 
off into western Canada. It was estimated to 
contain 100,000,000,000 — that's 100 billion 
board feet — of white pine. 

White pine, by the way, was the only variety 
of wood considered worth cutting by early log- 
gers. But there was enough so it seemed impos- 
sible that men with saws and axes could ever 
cut it all. 

They did, though. The time came when it was 
necessary to cut pine less than 14 inches across 
— the minimum eventually diminished to five 
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dug and his boots hung on a limb as his only 
monument. 

Mostly, of course, life in the camps was a 
matter of long, hard work, the routine relieved 
by great quantities of food at mealtime and the 
opportunity to relax on Sundays and for an 
hour or two before the 9 p.m. bedtime. 

A substantial number of those who tried lum- 
berjacking either didn't like it or couldn't take 
it. They could quit with empty pockets — pay 
was not distributed until the season was over — 
and walk to the nearest settlement, which might 
be 30 or 40 miles away. 

Particularly in later years, some of those in 
lumber camps had been recruited by “man 
catchers," agents in cities as far from the woods 
as Minneapolis or Milwaukee who began by get- 
ting likely prospects full of whisky. By the time 
the recruits sobered up, they found themselves 
deep in the woods where it was easier to go for- 
ward than make the long hike back. 

But most of the men who called themselves 
shanty boys liked the life well enough to come 
back winter after winter. They took pride in 
their skills, which were often considerable. 
They overlooked such drawbacks as the lice 
which infested the bedding and clothing. They 
considered themselves a breed set apart. And 
so, to a considerable extent, they were. Aside 
from the profanity, even their language was so 
special that a greenhorn listening to loggers' 
conversation might have no notion of what they 
were talking about. 

Except for “haywire,” a term derived from 
the flimsy repairs made to various things by 
using the wire bound around bales of timothy 
brought in for the horses, little of the lumber 
camp jargon has entered the general language. 

Most of the terms were too specialized to 
penetrate the outside world. A muzzleloader, 
for example, was not a Kentucky rifle but a 
bunk built so you had to crawl in from the end 
of the bed. ۸ schoolmarm was a forked log, con- 
sisting mostly of two trunks. A widowmaker was 
a large branch which might fall on an unwary 
lumberjack. 

Snoose was damp snuff used as chewing to- 
bacco. It was also called such things as Scandi- 
hoovian dynamite. One pinch was said to have 
floored the heavyweight champion, John L. Sul- 
livan. It was sometimes mixed with the water 
used for boiling lice out of clothes on Sundays, 
although other experts preferred Peerless cut 
plug for this purpose. 

A crosscut saw was a Swedish fiddle, a snub- 
ber was a device for slowing a sleigh piled high 
with logs when going downhill on an iced log- 
ging road, and a chickadee was a young man 
with a specialized and useful job assignment. It 
was his duty to remove horse manure from the 
road so it wouldn’t freeze and interfere with the 
sled’s progress. 

There were unwritten rules of camp life, not- 


“Every one of you,” he shouted, “will die with 
your boots on.” 

Even this prediction couldn’t sober up the 
mob. The McDonalds were strung up to a rail- 
road crossing sign reading, "Look Out for the 

. Cars." When Sam Peltier, owner of a nearby 
boarding house and saloon, the Lumberman’s 
Home, complained about having the Mc- 
Donalds so close to his front door, the cousins 
were cut down and strung up to a jack pine 
some distance away. 

Several of the lynchers were indicted for 
murder but none was convicted. How many 
died with their boots off was never established. 


SUDDEN DEATH was a normal hazard in the 
woods and especially on the log drives 

down swollen rivers each spring. If 
it was convenient, the body of 
an unlucky companion might be 
returned to his family, if he 
had one, but often it was 
not convenient. In that 
case, a shallow grave 
under the trees or 
along a river 
bank was 


Appalachians. The dream of lumber barons was 
to control this mine of green and growing gold. 

One group came close, using mostly land 
grant scrip from Cornell University. That 
school owes much to Wisconsin land specula- 
tion, but even Ezra Cornell and his friends nev- 
er quite got a grip on enough of the Chippewa 
pinery to monopolize it. 

It took Frederick Weyerhaeuser, a German 
immigrant from Rock Island, Ill., to become the 
John D. Rockefeller of the Chippewa and points 
east and west. He established what amounted to 
a timber trust at a time when such similar ar- 
rangements as the oil trust, beef trust and steel 
trust were changing the ground rules for Ameri- 
can free enterprise. 

A turning point in Weyerhaeuser's remarka- 
ble career came in 1880, the year when Eau 
Claire mill owners decided they couldn't lick his 
Mississippi Logging Co. so they joined it. From 
then on, Chippewa Valley logging, transporta- 
tion and lumber making were largely controlled 
by one company'which could regulate supplies 
and to a considerable extent prices. 

But before peace was declared there was the 
Beef Slough War. It was named for a swampy 
branch of the Chippewa that formed a natural 
haven for storing logs for both the Eau Claire 


the year when the Peshtigo fire devastated 
much of the region, the Wisconsin side of the 
Menominee River alone produced something 
like 300 milliorboard feet. 

The Wolf River district made lumber towns 
of Fond du Lac and Oshkosh, with Sheboygan's 
port full of ships loading lumber for Milwaukee 
and Chicago. La Crosse was the focal point for 
the Black River loggers and had early ambi- 
tions, never quite realized, to become the larg- 
est lumber market on the Mississippi. _ 

The St. Croix River district had 1,400 men in 
the woods during the Civil War and by the time 
the South surrendered was sending logs down 
the Mississippi at an annual rate of 200 million 
board feet. 


its tributaries where logging in Wisconsin 
reached its peak. The Chippewa Valley held a 
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inches. The time came when the same land was 
logged again, with other conifers cut this time. 

To the disgust and astonishment of the pi- 
oneer shanty boys, the time finally came when 
the region was logged a third time, harvesting 

. the hardwoods. But by then, many of those who 
had created the big stumps in the Great Lakes 
states had headed for the Pacific Northwest, 
where trees big enough to test their talents still 
grew in profusion. 

The Wisconsin River valley and its tributar- 
ies was the first to be exploited in this state. 
Every suitable site had a sawmill by 1840 and 
in 1872 production had risen to 200 million 
board feet. 

The Green Bay and Lake Shore district had 
reached that figure seven years earlier. In 1871, 
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worthwhile, however. By late evening, it was 
hard for a battler to remember which side he 
favored. 

But as long as the supplies in the saloons held 
out and there was an opponent willing to take 
his chances, what did that matter? Let the big 
shots worry about who was going to get the rich- 
est from chopping down the virgin woods and 
civilizing it into boards or shingles. 

The shanty boys knew | their place. When 
there were trees to be cut, it was in the woods. 
When there were logs to be run, it was on the 
rushing rivers. And when there was action to be 
had, IM smack dab in the middle of it so 
there’d, be something interesting to reminisce 
about next winter 
bunkhouse. ۱ 
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Eau Claire booms, letting an estimated 12 mil- 
lion logs drift down the Chippewa to the Missis- 
sippi. The Weyerhaeuser troops were armed 
with pike poles and cant hooks, with some also 
carrying revolvers. 

No one got shot in the losing defense of the 
booms, but there were some broken heads. 
Word spread quickly that the finest fight in the 
history of the pineries seemed in the offing and 
from miles around lumberjacks came pouring 
out of the woods to get in on it. 

The sheriff chose more than 200 of the huski- 
est volunteers for his posse and confronted the 
boom cutters. Outnumbered two to one, the 
Beef Slough boys were ready to fight. But to the 
profane disappointment of the onlookers and 
potential participants, the Beef Slough bosses 
decided to retreat and the organized portion of 
the war was over. 

There was enough fighting around town that 


“~~ week to make the lumberjacks' trips to town 
- 


A lunch break in 
the “cutover” 7 


mills and bitter rivals along the Mississippi. 

The war’s early skirmishes were fought in the 
Wisconsin Legislature, a considerable portion of 
which was owned by timber barons. Eau Claire 
mill owners got permission to seal off the Beef 
Slough with a dam, but thẹ legislators didn’t 
stay bought and the Weyerhaeuser group 
formed the Beef Slough Manufacturing, Boom- 
ing, Log Driving and Transportation Co., win- 
ning the right to develop the slough. 

The Mississippi interests planned to divert 
logs into the shallow holding pond, fasten them 
together into rafts and send them down to its 
mills. But Eau Claire interests wanted to do the 
milling there, so booms were constructed a little 
upstream and every log — including those be- 
longing to the Weyerhaeuser interests — 
grabbed before reaching Beef Slough. 

The slough contingent rounded up more 
than 100 of the toughest lumberjacks 
it could find, marched them up y 
the river bank and cut the 
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Revolution itself. These mostly suggest a low budget and not very 
inspired *B" movie. Rather, the attraction lies in the fact that the 
Colonials, after stumbling through a decade of war and peace, 
designed and installed — in a magnificent burst of creativity — a 
political system that has endured. 

Have we simply been fortunate — the unwitting recipients of pure, 
blind, crazy, happy, cockeyed luck? Or did the Good Lord lend a 
hand, smiling on us and favoring us despite the fact that, under the 
Constitution, He has only a kind of genial, nonperson status? Or were 
we the beneficiaries of an unusual mixture of ample natural 
resources, secure frontiers, and lively and ambitious settlers? Or is it 
that Americans worked harder at the complex and difficult problems 
of governing themselves as free men, as citizens of a democratic 
republic? 


Freedom of speech 


"Congress shall make no law. . . abridging the 

freedom of speech," declares the First Amendment 

to the Constitution. But freedom of speech, 

like freedom of the press, is not unrestricted. 

“The most stringent protection of free speech would not 
protect a man in falsely shouting fire in a theater and 
causing a panic," wrote Supreme Court Justice Holmes. 
"|t does not even protect a man from an injunction 
against uttering words that have all the effect of force.. . . 
The question in every case is whether the words used are 
used in such circumstances and are of such a nature 

as to create a clear and present danger 

that they will bring about the substantive evils that 
Congress has a right to prevent." 


More 
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IT'S NO MISTAKE THAT WE'RE 
FREE TODAY. SAYS A UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
POLITICAL SCIENTIST; WE WORKED AT IT 


By James R. Donoghue 


FOR THOSE OF US who have grown weary of the endless 
celebrating and hustling of the Bicentennial, the actual arrival of our 
200th birthday almost brings on a case of the blahs. Soon, we say to 
ourselves, it will just go away. The Colonials in their funny hats and 
shoes will pipe their way back into the depths of the television tube 
or wherever it was they came from. 

And yet, the Colonials were neither funny nor quaint. They were 
sophisticated, practical, optimistic, exuberant and — above all else 
— innovative. They were especially creative in politics, and the cool, 
haunting, clean elegance of their 18th century ideas and words speak 
to us plainly, even today. 

The heart of that 18th century experiment was the attempt of free 
men to govern themselves. At that time, the government of almost no 
other country met that description. Even today, we would have to say 
that things have not really changed very much throughout most of 
the world. Skeptics once said that popular government could not long 
endure. But the Republic has survived. And — though it seems 
almost corny to say it — the United States is today a politically free 
country, just as the Fourth of July orators have been saying all these 
years. As my small daughter used to say, all birthdays ought to be 
happy ones, and this one — our 200th — should be especially 
satisfying. 

But the point is more fundamental: The meaning of the 
Bicentennial does not flow from military and social events of the 
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under the authority of the king and his men, and perhaps the main 
point of the Revolution was that they wanted no more of it. And, 
having gotten rid of one tyrant, they were not about to acquire 
another, even a local one. 

Só they spent a lot of time working out a scheme in which officials 
could exercise power and do the tasks which the public wanted done 
— and yet be restrained from the abuses of power. The Founders 
solved the problem by bestowing power in pieces and pockets of 
language so resplendent in ambiguity that some of their successors 
could find justification for no action at all; and others — more 
numerous in our history — could find authority for broad measures 
dealing with growth and expansion, and with crisis, catastrophe and 
war. But there was always the idea of limits, that officials were to be 
regulated in their exercise of power. Allowing action while preventing 

: Continued 


The answer, of course, is that it was a marvelous — and perhaps 
not to be repeated — combination of these things, plus much more. 
Yet, having begged the question with that misty conclusion, it is still 
worthwhile to examine a few of our most notable political ideas and 
institutions. 


The radicals were right 


THE ROOT PROBLEM the Founders grappled with — and by 
“Founders,” I mean not only the participants in the Revolutionary 
War but also those who took part in writing the Constitution — was 
power. 

Power is what government and politics are all about. Those who 
possess it have the ability to control and command others, and to 
deliver awards and impose punishments. The Colonials had lived 


harm is the most ancient dilemma of man. 

The Founders erected several different kinds of barriers against 
the abuse of power, and all of them have been utilized at one time or 
another. Their idea was to surround individuals with special 
protections against government interference and harassment. 
Certainly those constitutional guarantees of individual freedom that 
we usually call the Bill of Rights were a conspicuous success. It has 
become part of our folklore that we are free because we have a Bill of 
Rights. That is an oversimplification — and yet, in an age when 
individual rights are nonexistent or ignored in many parts of the 
world, that little piece of folklore has something going for it. 

Ordinarily, the Bill of Rights is regarded as comprising the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, and especially the first eight. These 
amendments, as history teachers have been pointing out for decades, 
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other things, these amendments prohibited slavery, changed 

the law of citizenship, conferred the vote on former slaves, extended 
privileges and immunities and required equal protection of the laws 
and due process of law. Most of the new guarantees protected the 
individual against actions of the states. 

Moreover, Supreme Court decisions through the years have 
extended the range of protection against state action. These decisions 
have honed the meaning of “due process" to a fine edge, sometimes to 
the dismay of local police and prosecutors who have found it 
increasingly difficult to make some kinds of criminal cases “stick.” 
Difficult or not, in a nation founded in the name of individual 
freedoms, such Supreme Court inspired safeguards seem reasonable 
enough. 

Still later amendments added to the list of rights and protections: 
The 19th, which gave the vote to women. The 24th, which abolished 
the poll tax for voting. The 26th, which extended the right to vote 
(and, by extension, other rights) to 18 year olds. Still bumping along 
an unexpectedly rocky road, of course, is the Equal Rights 
Amendment, which is designed to bring women into legal parity with 
men. 

We might, however, go through the amendments in another 
way, dividing our rights into categories. One group regulates 
governmental contact with persons when government is acting as an 
adversary. Those who are accused of crimes, as we've suggested 
above, are protected by several kinds of safeguards: Prohibitions 
against illegal arrest or confinement. Security against unreasonable 
search and seizure and against self-incrimination. The right to be 
tried speedily by an impartial jury. And, above all, the right not to be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of law. “Due 
process" is a complex concept; about the only thing that can be said 
with certainty about it is that judges and lawyers agree that trying to 
define it is unwise and futile. But they go on to say that adherence to 
due process of law measures the quality of the political life of the 
people. 

Another class of rights is composed of the so-called substantive 
rights, and they are of incalculable importance. Of those, freedom of 
speech, religion, and the press, as well as the right of assembly and 
petition, comprise a kind of bedrock for our system. 

This is, of course, a very long list. It is now longer than when the 
Constitution first took effect, hot only because of the formal 
amendments but also as a result of additions made by lawmakers 
and courts responding to new needs and situations. One suspects, 
moreover, that the process of “adding” rights will continue. The 
right, for instance, of the individual to a livelihood — a decent job — 
may someday gain explicit sanction. 

And yet . . . the trouble with the grand phrases of the Constitution 
and its amendments is that we often disagree on the meaning of the 
words — and to whom and to what situations they apply and under 
what conditions. There is, for instance, the problem of limits. Are 
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Freedom of religion 


The way one approaches God and religion is very 

emotional and personal. And if one chooses notto believe or 
hold to a particular religion, that is to be a private affair also, 
not to be interfered with by others, particularly the state. 

It is that protection that the framers of the Constitution had in 
mind when they included as part of the First Amendment 

the prohibition that "Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.. . ." The First Amendment was meant 

as “a wall of separation between Church and State," 

Thomas Jefferson wrote as president in 1802. That, the 
Supreme Court later said, was "almost an authoritative declaration 


` of the scope and effect of the amendment." 


were added in 1791 as part of the price of ratification of the 
Constitution itself. The framers of the Constitution had argued that 
Bill of Rights type guarantees were not really needed — after all, the 
proposed central government had sharply limited powers, and 
individual liberties were already protected by other provisions of the 
Constitution as well as by guarantees in the state constitutions. 
Considering how the “limited” central government has grown in 
power, one must conclude that “radicals” like Jefferson who 
argued for the specific guarantees were on the side of the angels. 


A broader view 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS is not just the first eight or 10 amendments. 
The 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments — all adopted after the end 
of the Civil War — are also part of the protective shield. Among 
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there any boundaries to the exercise of free speech or to freedom of 
the press or religion? If so, what are they? And who will draw them? 


These questions are repeatedly caught up in controversies in which 
attempts are made to draw the line between liberty and order; 
between adjusting the rights of this person with that person; with 
adjudicating the claims of the individual and the claims of the 
community. 


The Constitution itself only imperfectly answers these questions, 
and so each generation finds itself defining and redefining the 
historic words and phrases as it seeks to specify the individual's place 
in relation to his community. It is, as it has been often described, a 
living document. 
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Freedom of the press 


Also in the First Amendment is: “Congress shall 

make no law. . . abridging the freedom. . . of the press." 

"The liberty of the press," said the legal scholar Blackstone, 

"is indeed essential to the nature of a free state: 

but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon publication, 
and not in freedom from censure from criminal matter 

when published. Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay 
what sentiments he pleases before the public: to forbid this, 

is to destroy the freedóm of the press; but if he publishes what 

is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his temerity. To subject the press to the restrictive 
power of a licenser ... . is to subject all freedom of sentiment 

to the prejudices of one man, and make him the 

arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted points 

in learning, religion and government." 


individuals. Our history suggests that when all three branches (or the 
various levels of government) take the same line, the result usually 
has been that individual rights are given short shrift. It's a curious 
fact that the three branches seldom line up to protect or enhance 
individual rights. 

The courts, though, especially the United States Supreme Cate 
have the last word in saying what the words of the Constitution 
mean. That development was only imperfectly anticipated by the 
Founders. But it is implicit in the idea, clearly enunciated in ringing 
18th century prose, that the Constitution was to be superior to all 
other laws, statutes, treaties, and state constitutions and laws: 
Everybody is obliged to obey it. 

We live under the Constitution, goes the truism, and the 
Constitution is what the justices say it is. When the justices define 
and redefine the Constitution, they often make people mad — 
president’, legislators, other judges, newspaper editors, district 
attorneys, policemen and the like. (Fortunately, the Court has been 
able to avoid making everybody mad at the same time.) And yet, 
although individual decisions have been unpopular, the Court as an 
institution has usually ranked high in public esteem, probably for 
much the same reasons that the Delphic Oracle was revered by the 
Greeks. 


A government divided 


THE IDEA of dividing or distributing power was another of the 
Founder’s safeguards against tyranny. In the national government, 
power was divvied up among the branches — and further divided in 
the legislative branch. And, as they often do, the states followed suit. 
Whether separation of powers (and its twin, checks and balances) has 
been all that good for us is a question that has provoked much 
debate. Some have suggested that the new government would have 
foundered almost at the beginning if the separation of powers 
doctrine had been truly followed. 

As it was, separation of powers has made it necessary to invent 
devices and employ strategems outside the formal Constitution to 
compensate for the creaky machinery. The political party, which 
lately seems to have fallen upon evil days, comes readily to mind as 
one of the devices that has helped bridge the gap between policy and 
program. 

And division of power makes it more difficult to act when crisis or 
catastrophe seem to require immediate action. Yet, it also enables 
one branch to slow down or even halt the hasty, intemperate action of 
another. To be sure, separation of powers did not prevent presidents 
like Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt from wielding something 
approaching supreme authority. (Perhaps what saved us in both 
cases was that each thought of himself as an elected politician.) And 
we have had strong Congresses — such periods have produced, at 
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The last word 


THE CONTINUING ARGUMENT about constitutional meanings 
underlines a major characteristic of American political institutions: 
They must operate according to the prescriptions and commands of 
written law. The Constitution, rather self-consciously, proclaims 
itself the Supreme Law of the Land. And below this Supreme Law 
are other kinds of laws, arrayed in their own proper order of 
precedence. 

Indeed, almost every idea that Americans have about Nc 
rests on the notion that if we are to be controlled, the control must be 
by written laws. The law is a complex thing, though, and all levels 
and branches of governments get into the act. Legislatures make laws, 
executive departments carry out laws; and the courts apply them to 


Right to assemble and petition 


The umbrella of the First Amendment, beyond protecting 

the freedoms of religion, press and speech, also covers “the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 

the Government for a redress of grievances." Writing for the 
Supreme Court in 1876, Chief Justice Waite stated: 

"The very idea of a government, republican in form, 

implies a right on the part of its citizens to meet peaceably 

for consultation in respect to public affairs and to 


petition for a redress of grievances." 


More 


Ute ect 


Illustration by Mel Kishner of The Journal 


Right to bear arms 


The Founding Fathers believed it important that citizens 

have a right to bear arms. The Second Amendment declares: “A well 
regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear Arms shall not 

be infringed." This subject has been controversial in recent 

years because of the interest in Congress in gun controls. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that this is not an unrestricted right. 
It has held that certain groups of people could not arbitrarily 

be barred from bearing arms for lawful purposes. 

At the same time, the court has found that state restrictions 
forbidding quasi-military organizations or the drilling 

of men under arms unless otherwise authorized by law do not 
abridge the right to keep and bear arms. The court also has upheld 
congressional controls on interstate arms shipments. 
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Layer cakes and marble cakes 


THE FOUNDERS also divided power between the national 
government and the state governments. And after a while, the locals 
worked out a further division with the states so that we wound up 
with three layers. The technical name for all of this is federalism. 

Our 200th birthday finds us with a domestic governmental system 
of unrivalled complexity. Simply to describe it is to invite disbelief, 
especially on the part of foreign visitors who think they are being put 
on. The system comprises not only the government at Washington, 
but also the governments of the 50 states — and the several 
commonwealths, zones, districts, possessions, trust territories and 
other pieces of real estate around the world. And then we find more 
than 75,000 local governments — counties, cities, villages, school 
districts, water districts, sewerage districts and the like. These local 
units vary enormously — in size, affluence, color, religion, 
competence, probity, and whatever other measure one might think of. 

Moreover, most employees of the Washington government are 
actually stationed out in the countryside so that the “field” is bigger 
than the headquarters. To administer the field, our national territory 
is carved up into federal regions, and some regional chiefs walk with a 
bigger tread than some state governors, and they have more clout and 
earn bigger salaries. 

In this context, the federal government is not that distant entity in 
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times, something that could be called Congressional Government. 
And there have been times when the Supreme Court has stood 
astride the system in a commanding role. 

Perhaps the surest thing that can be said is that through most of 
our history, the branches have been separate all right, but almost 
never equal. The presidency, especially, has evolved into something 
greatly more powerful than anything the Founders imagined. The 


*imperial" White House seems to have become a brarich of 
government all by itself. It seems at times to regard itself as being at 


war with what used to be called the executive branch (which we 
might now call the bureaucracy) and with other parts of the 
government and the country. 

Our civics texts say that Congress makes the laws, and in a way it 
does, if the presidential branch has its wind up and is pushing a 
program. But if the presidential branch isn't very much interested in 
a program, or wants to repeal segments of what's already on the 
books, then Congress is becalmed. 

Thus, Congress does not legislate so much as it explores ideas, 
develops information, calls attention to problems and throws up for 
discussion and debate alternatives of policy. And it investigates — 
the state of the economy, the perils of the world, the malfunctioning 
of the bureaucracy, and on supreme occasions, the derelictions of the 
presidential branch. 


Right to a fair trial 


A most important series of rights in the Constitution were those 
included in the Sixth Amendment — the rights of the accused in criminal 
prosecutions. They were the right to a speedy and public trial 

by an impartial jury; the right of the accused to confront witnesses 
against him and obtain witnesses in his defense; and the right to have 
legal counsel. In the last decade or so, a great deal of 

controversy has been created by the courts over exactly how 

these rights are to be defined within the meaning of "due process." 
What is a speedy trial? What is an impartial jury? When does the right 
to counsel begin? There have been an increasing number 

of clashes in the courts between the protections of the Sixth 
Amendment for a fair trial and the guarantees of free speech 

and a free press under the First Amendment. 
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in the system except in the United States Senate where equal , 
representation of unequal states is an almost unamendable provision 
of the Constitution. > 

Paralleling the trend in making offices elective was the extension of 
the vote to various classes and groups. The Colonials were not very 
democratic, and only the well-born and well-to-do — white and male 
— were allowed to vote. The vote was extended to almost all white 
males during the 19th century, and in the 20th century women, 
blacks and young people got on the rolls. 

To be sure, blacks were allowed to vote in some states during the 
19th century. But it was a right that didn’t mean much in the South — 
or in parts of the North, for that matter. Blacks didn’t really begin to 
move into the political mainstream until the 1960s when the Johnson 
administration, after pushing Voting Rights legislation through 
Congress, moved federal marshals into the polls. Among other things, 
this demonstrated that one way to make sure that white sheriffs 
observe the civil rights of blacks is to make sure that blacks are able 
to help elect the sheriffs. 

Certainly voting must rank high in any pantheon of rights — the 
power to elect or dis-elect public officials is the most direct 
expression of the idea that sovereignty resides in the people. This 
remains so despite the fact that the rates of participation of 
American voters have steadily declined for more than a decade. No 
one knows for sure whether the decline reflects simply the entry of 
more younger and disadvantaged voters onto the rolls or whether it 
indicates, as some have suggested, broad dissatisfaction with the 
political process. 

Clearly, the right to choose must be a real choice, and that means that 
voters and contenders must have access to one another without 
substantial restraints. Here, the first amendment rights of free 
speech and press and assembly are paramount. 

And American voters do have choices on election day, a state of 
affairs not found in most countries. One may not like the candidates 
or the parties, or one may wish that the candidates would state their 
positions more clearly . . . or not have to run so hard in so many 
different places. . . or demean themselves so often to get money or 
votes from special interest or pressure groups. . . or — but it's a long 
list. To paraphrase something that George Washington is supposed to 
have said about his own face, you must take our system mostly as it 
is, warts and all. 


The ultimate sanction 


IN A POPULAR democracy, the voters may not actually have to vote 
in order to turn an official out of office. After sensing a shift in 
political currents, an official may choose not to stand for re-election. 
And on rare occasions, an official can be turned out of office. The 
finale of the great crisis — the departure of Richard Nixon — is still 
fresh in our minds. s 
It may be, after all, that the principle of consent lies at the heart of 
our political system. It may be that the great masses of TV viewers 
and newspaper readers had withdrawn their willingness to trust, to 
have confidence, to be governed. It may be that they had concluded, 
in whatever silent and mysterious way that the People do, that Nixon 
had to go, either quietly through resignation or forcibly through the 
impeachment process. Perhaps at that moment of decision the great 
sovereign will of the American people was a palpable, living, sentient 
thing. The 18th century Founders would have marveled. EN 
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Washington but your neighbor down the block or the check that 
comes in the mail. The federal government lurks behind almost every 
service or facility of the state and local agencies since a major portion - 
of the costs are borne by the gentle, persistent, pervasive rain of 
money from the national treasury. The fact is that there is almost 
nothing which government does in the United States which does not 
involve a partnership of levels and units: The patterns of partnership 
vary, though, in thoroughly baffling ways. What we have, one scholar 
suggests, is not so much a layer cake as a marble cake. 

Perhaps it is in the marbled complexities of this system, much 
more than in the bureaucracy in Washington, that we would find the 
true sluggishness, unresponsiveness, expensiveness, and mindlessness 
of which politicians — and the rest of us — complain. 

And yet, how would one govern a big, rich, vocal, diverse, energetic 
and participatory country like the United States? In few other 
countries in the world do the subordinate units in the system play so 
large a role in the conduct of public affairs. It is in this diversity of 
arrangements, in this wealth of subordinate units, in the cracks and 
fissures of state and local governments, that individuals and groups 

acquire freedom to maneuver and the opportunities to do their own 
thing. Different views find expression; experiments can be embarked 
on in à limited way; and newcomers to politics can sharpen their 
skills on the lowest rungs of elective office. 

Perhaps one does not govern the United States. One pushes it in 
the direction of the future. It is not that the country is ungovernable, 
but simply that no one can possibly encompass all the things that 
occur at the same time. It reminds one of the problem posed by a 
famous French statesman regarding his own country: *How is it 
possible," he asked, "to govern a country that produces 500 different 
cheeses?" 


The basic right 


PERHAPS THE INDISPENSABLE barrier to tyranny is the system 
of popular election of public officials. This is consistent with the 
concept that sovereignty rests with the people — surely the key idea 
of the Declaration of Independence. And yet, despite their notions of 
sovereignty, the Founders had no great confidence in popular choice. 
In the first election, the only national officials that were elected 
directly were the members of the House of Representatives. Senators 
were chosen by the state legislatures and the president was elected by 
that ineffable institution, the Electoral College. 

Things changed greatly in the 19th century. Under the influence of 
the Jacksonians, almost everyone came to be elected. Everyone 
except federal officials, that is. In the national government we still 
retain almost entirely the old system of electing only the president, 
vice president and the Congress. All other national officials are 
appointed and there are no referendums. 

At other levels we elect almost everyone and vote on all kinds of 
propositions, schemes and ideas — some silly and some not so silly. 
No other major power does as much of its public business in the polling 
place. Moreover, there is now a more equal relationship among voting 
constituencies today than at any time in our past. After saying for 
years that it would not go into the political thicket, the Supreme 
Court — and some of the activist state courts — plunged into the 
brambles anyway, saying that one man had to equal one vote. 

This meant that all districts should have reasonably equal 
populations; unequal or rotten boroughs were abolished at all levels 


their line of work: "Can you plow? Are you 
8 blacksmith? Have you ever cared for horses? 
Can you pick cotton rapidly?" 

Sometimes the slave would be required to 
open his mouth that the purchaser might exam- 
ine the teeth and form some opinion as to his 
age and physical soundness. And if it was sus- 
pected that a slave had been beaten a good deal, 
he would be required to step into another room 
and undress. 

If the person desiring to buy found the slave 
badly scarred by the common usage of whip- 
ping, he would say at once to the foreman: 
“Why, this slave is not worth much, he is all 
scarred up. No, I don't want him; bring me an- 
other to look at." 

Slaves without scars from whipping and look- 
ing well physically always sold readily. 


The master's house 


THE “GREAT HOUSE,” as the dwelling 
of the master was called, was two stories 
high, built of huge logs, chinked and 
daubed and whitewashed. It was divid- 
ed, from front to rear, by a hall 25 feet 
long and 12 feet wide. On each side 
of the hall, in each story, was one 
large room with a large fireplace. 
There were but four rooms in 
all, yet these were so large that 
they were equal to at least six of 
our modern rooms. 
The kitchen was not 
attached to the main 
building, but was 
about 30 feet to 
the rear. This 


enclosed with a wall of brick 15 feet high. The 
principal men of the establishment were the 
proprietor and the foreman. When slaves. were 
to be exhibited for sale, the foreman was called 
to the office by means of a bell and an order 
given him to bring into the showroom all the 
slaves in the establishment. 

The women were placed in a row on one side 
of the room and the men on the other. Persons 
desirous of purchasing them passed up and 
down between the lines looking the poor crea- 
tures over and questioning them in about the 
following manner: “What can you do?" “Are 
you a good cook? Seamstress? Dairymaid?" — 
this to the women, while the men would be 

questioned as to 


On the block 


WHEN I was placed upon the block, a Mr. 
McGee came up and felt of me and asked me 
what I could do. *You look like a right smart 
nigger,” said he. “Virginia always produces 
good darkies." Virginia was the mother of slav- 
ery, and it was held by many that she had the 
best slaves. So when Mr. McGee found that I 
had been born and bred in that state he seemed 
satisfied. 

The bidding commenced and I remember well 
when the auctioneer said: “Three hundred eigh- 
ty dollars — once, twice and sold to Mr. Ed- 

` ward McGee.” He was a rich cotton planter of 
Pontotoc, Miss. As near as I can recollect, I was 
not more than 12 years of age, so did not sell for 
very much. 

Servant women sold for $500 to $706 and 
sometimes as high as $800 when possessiny ex- 
tra qualifications. A house maid, bright in 
looks, strong and well formed, would sell for 
$1,000 to $1,200. Bright mulatto giris, well 
versed in sewing and knitting, would some- 
times bring as high as $1,800, especially if 


a Virginian or a Kentuckian. Good black- Qu. 


smiths sold for $1,600 to $1,800. 


The showroom 


THE TRADER'S establishment consisted of an 
office, a large showroom and a yard in the rear 


C. 
“Peculiar” 
Institution 


George Washington was our first president, the Father of 
Our Country. And at his death in 1799, he and Martha also 
owned 277 slaves, making them a family of considerable 
property. Washington embodied the contradictions 
inherent in the American experiment, at least insofar as 
blacks were concerned. In a nation that spoke of freedom 
and liberty, men, women and children of color could be 
held as property; being “sold down the river” had a clear 
and literal meaning then. Washington came to be troubled 
by slavery, and he was, by all accounts, a fair and humane 
master who favored some form of gradual abolition. And 
yet, was not slave labor vital to the plantation system? 
Would not abolition wreak havoc throughout the South? 
Yes, slavery was a troublesome question to Washington, a 
practice that he feared might bring "future mischief” to the 
nation he loved. On these pages, we offer a glimpse of 
plantation life as seen through the eyes of Louis Hughes, a 
black man who settled in Milwaukee after the Civil War. 
These vignettes were excerpted from his book, “Thirty 
Years a Slave," published in Milwaukee in 1897. 
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and brought back a bolt of gingham for turbans 
for the female slaves. It was a red and yellow 
check, and the turbans made from it were only 
to be worn on Sunday. The old women were so 
glad that they sang and prayed. A little gift 
from the master was greatly appreciated by 
them. 
Slave children 


THE WOMEN who had young babies were as- 
signed to what was considered "light work," 
such as hoeing potatoes, cutting weeds from the 
fence corners, and any other work of like char- 
acter. About nine o'clock in the forenoon, at 
noon, and three o'clock in the afternoon, these 
women — known on the farms as “the sucklers" 
— could be seen going from work to nurse their 
babies. 

Many were the heart-sighs of these sorrowing 
mothers as they went to minister to their in- 
fants. Sometimes the little things would seem 
starved, for the mothers could only stop their 
toil three times a day to care for them. When 
old enough to receive it, the babies had milk, 
the liquor from boiled cabbage, and bread and 
milk together. 

A woman who was too old to do much of any- 
thing was assigned to the charge of these babies 
in the absence of their mothers. It was rare that 
she had anyone to help her. The cries of these 
little ones, who were cut off almost entirely 
from motherly care and protection, were 
heartrending. 

The cabin used for the infants during the day 
was a double one — that is, double the usual 
size — and it was located near the great house. 
The cradles used were made of boards, and were 
not more than two by three feet in size. The 
women carried their babies in the cradles to the 
baby cabin in the morning, taking them to their 
own cabins at night. 

The children, ranging in age from one to sev- 
en years, were numerous, and the old woman 
had them to look after as well as the babies. 
This was indeed a task and might well have 
taxed the strength of a younger woman. There 
were always from eight to a dozen infants in the 
cabin. 
` The summer season was trying on the babies 
and young children. Often they would drink too 
much liquor from cabbage, or too much butter- 
milk, and would be taken with a severe colic. I 
was always called on these occasions to go with 
Boss to administer medicine. 

I remember on one occasion a little boy had 
eaten too much cabbage and was taken with 
cramp colic. In a few minutes his stomach was 
swollen as tight and hard as a balloon and his 
teeth clenched. He was given an emetic, put in a 
mustard bath and was soon relieved. 

The food was too heavy for these children and 
they were nearly always in need of some medical 
attendance. Excessive heat, with improper food, 
often brought on cholera infantum, from which 
the infants sometimes died rapidly and in con- 


siderable numbers. 
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Slave food 


IN SUMMERTIME the cooking for the slaves 
was done out of doors. A large fire was built 
under a tree, two wooden forks were driven into 
the ground on opposite sides of the fire, and a 
pole laid on the forks. On this kettles were hung 
over the fire for the preparation of the food. 

Cabbage and meat, boiled, alternated with 
meat and peas, were the staples for summer. 
Bread was furnished with the meals and corn- 
meal dumplings — that is, little balls made of 
meal and grease from the boiled bacon and 
dropped into boiling water — were also provid- 
ed and considered quite palatable, especially if 
cooked in the water in which the bacon was 
boiled. 

In winter the cooking was done in a cabin, 
and sweet potatoes, dried peas and meat were 
the principal diet. This bill of fare was for din- 
ner or the midday meal. 

For supper each slave received two pieces of 
meat and two slices of bread, but these slices 
were very large, as the loaves were about six 
inches thick and baked in an old fashioned 
oven. This bread was made from cornmeal — 
only on holidays and special occasions did the 
slaves have white bread of any kind. 

Part of the meat and bread received at supper 
time was saved for the “morning bite." The 
slaves never had any breakfast, but went to the 
field at daylight and after working till the sun 
was well up, all would stop for their morning 
bite. Very often some young fellow ate his 
morning bite the evening before supper and 
would have nothing for the morning, going 
without eating until noon. 

The stop for morning bite was very short; 
then all would plunge into work until midday, 
when all hands were summoned to their princi- 
pal meal. 


Slave clothing 


EACH MAN was allowed for summer two pairs 
of pants and two shirts, but no coat. The women 
had two dresses and two chemises each for 
summer. 

For winter the men had each two pairs of 
pants, one coat, one hat and one pair of coarse 
shoes. These shoes, before being worn, had to 
be greased with tallow, with a little tar in it. It 
was always a happy time when the men got 
these winter goods — it brought many a smile 
to their faces, though the supply was meager 
and the articles of the cheapest. 

"The women’s dresses for winter were made of 
wool. They also had one pair of shoes each and 
a turban. The women [used] old clothes [to 
make] what were called pantalets. They had no 
Stockings or undergarments to protect their 
limbs — these were never given them. The pan- 
talets were made like a pants leg, came just 
above the knee, and were caught and tied. 
Sometimes they looked well and comfortable. 
The men's old pants legs were sometimes used. 

I remember once when Boss went to Memphis 


was the common mode of building in the South 
in those days. The two bedrooms upstairs were 
very plain in furnishings, but neat and comfort- 
able, judged by the standard of the times. A 
wing was added to the main building for a din- 
ing room. 

Behind the kitchen was the milk or dairy 
house and beyond this the smokehouse for cur- 
ing the meat. In line with these buildings and 
still further to the rear, was the overseer's 
house. Near the milk house was a large tree, and 
attached to the trunk was a lever. Here was 
where the churning was done, in which I had 
always to assist. 

main road from Pontotoc to Holly 
Springs, one of the great thoroughfares of the 
state and a stage route, passed through the cen- 
ter of the farm. On each side of this road, ex- 
tending for a mile, were planted peach trees, 
which bore excellent fruit in great profusion. 


The slave cabins 


THERE WAS a section of the plantation 
known as "the quarters" where were situated 
the cabins of the slaves. These cabins were built 
of rough logs and daubed with the red clay or 
mud of the region. No attempt was made to give 
them a neat appearance — they were not even 
whitewashed. 

Each cabin was about 14 feet square, contain- 
ing but one room, and was covered with oak 
boards, three feet in length, split out of logs by 
hand. These boards were not nailed on, but held 
in their places by what were termed weight 
poles laid across them at right angles. 

There were in each room two windows, a door 
and a large, rude fireplace. The door and win- 
dow frames, or facings, were held in their places 
by wooden pins, nails being used only in putting 
the doors together. 

The interior of the cabins had nothing 
more attractive than the outside — 
there was no plastering and only a 
dirt floor. The furniture consist- 
ed of one bed, a plain board 
table and some benches made 

by the slaves themselves. 
Sometimes a cabin was occu- 
pied by two or more families, 
in which case the number of 
beds was increased propor- 
tionately. For light a grease 
lamp was used, which was an 
iron bowl filled with grease. 
A rag or wick [was] placed in 
. it, one end resting on the 
edge for lighting. These 
lamps gave a good light 
and were in general use 
among the slaves. Tal- 
low candles were a 
luxury, never seen 
except in the 
“great houses" of 
the planters. 


Boss, upon hearing the news, got up and sent 
me to tell the overseer to come at once. He came 
and, taking the bullwhip, a cowhide and a lot of 
peachtree switches, he and Boss led Uncle Jim 
back into the cow lot, on the side of the hill. 
They drove four stakes into the ground and, 
laying Uncle Jim flat on his face, tied his hands 
and feet to these stakes. 

After whipping him, a pail of strong salt and 
water was brought and the poor fellow was 
“washed down." This washing was customary as 
the planters claimed it drew out all the soreness 
and healed the lacerated flesh. 


Fourth of July 


BARBECUE originally meant to dress and 
roast a hog whole, but has come to mean the 
cooking of a food animal in this manner for the 
feeding of a great company. A feast of this kind 
was always given to us on the Fourth of July. 

The anticipation of it acted as a stimulant 
through the entire year. Each one looked for- 
ward to this great day of recreation with pleas- 
ure. Even the older slaves would join in the dis- 
cussion of the coming event. It mattered not 
what trouble or hardship the year had brought, 
this feast and its attendant pleasure would dis- 
sipate all gloom. 

All the week previous to the great day, the 
slaves were in high spirits, the young girls and 
boys each evening congregating in front of the 
cabins to talk of the feast, while others would 


around the ring. Women slaves were punished 
in the same manner as the men. 

The overseer was a man hired to look after 
the farm and whip the slaves. Very often they 
were not only cruel, but barbarous. . . . I re- 
member when. Boss made a change in our over- 
seer. It was the beginning of the year. Riley, 
who was a principal plower, was not on hand for 
work one Monday morning, having been de- 
layed in fixing the bridle of his mule. 

Without waiting to learn what was the reason 
for the delay, the overseer sprang upon him 
with his bullwhip, which was about seven feet 
long, lashing him with all his strength, every 
stroke leaving its mark upon the poor man's 
body. 

Finally the knot at the end of the whip [broke 
off and] buried itself in the fleshy part of the 
arm, and there came around it a festering sore. 
He suffered greatly with it until one night his 
brother took out the knot when the poor fellow 
was asleep, for he could not bear anyone to 
touch it when he was awake. 

It was awful to hear the cracking of that whip 
as it was laid about Riley — one would have 
thought that an ox team had gotten into the 
mire and was being whipped out, so loud and 
sharp was the noise. 

Early one morning an old slave by name of 
"Uncle Jim" came and knocked at the window 
and told me to tell Boss that Uncle Jim was 
there. He had run away sometime before and, 
for some reason, had returned. 


The lash 


THE METHODS of punishment were barba- 
rous in the extreme and so numerous that I will 
not attempt to describe them all. One method 
was to tie the slave to a tree, strip off his 
clothes, and then whip him with a rawhide, or 
long, limber switches — or the terrible bull- 
whip. 

Another was to put the slave in stocks, or to 
buck him — that is, fasten his feet together, 
draw up his knees to his chin, tie his hands to- 
gether, draw them down over the knees, and put 
a stick under the latter and over the arms. In 
either of these ways the slave was entirely at the 
mercy of his tormentors, and the whipping 
could proceed at their pleasure. 


The most common method of punishment 
was to have the servants form a ring, called the 
“bull ring,” into which the one to be punished 
was led naked. The slaves were then each given 
a switch, rawhide, strap or whip, and each one 
was compelled to cut at the poor victim as he 
ran around the ring. 

The ring was composed of men, women and 
children; and, as they numbered from 40 to 50, 
each circuit of the ring would result in that 
number of lashes, and by the time the victim 
had made two or three rounds his condition can 
be readily imagined. The overseer was always 
one of the ring, vigorously using the whip, and 
seeing that all the slaves did the same. Some of 
the victims fainted before they passed once 


In his book, Hughes describes several escape attempts. He was caught each 
time, and whipped — as was the custom. Runaways were constant irritants to 
the slave owners, and they advertised widely for the return of their property. 


$100 
REWARD. 


Ran away from my farm, near 
Buena Vista P. O., Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, 
on the first day of April, 
1855, my servant MATHEW 
TURNER. 


He is about five fect wix or eight inches 
high: wcighs from one hundred and sixty to 
one hundred and eighty pounds; he is very 
black, and has a remarkably thick upper lip and 
neck: looks ne if hin eyes are half closed; walke 
slow, and talks and laughs loud. 


I will give One Hundred Dollars reward to 

whoever will secure him in jail, so that I get 

him again, no matter where taken. 
MARCUS DU VAL. 


BUENA VISTA P O, MD, 
MAY 10, ۵5 
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cinnamon or lemon, yet it was a dish highly rel- 
ished by all the slaves. 

About noon everything was ready to serve. 
The table was set in a grove near the quarters, a 
place set aside for these occasions. The table- 
ware was not fine, being of tin, but it served 
the purpose and did not detract from the slaves’ 
relish for the feast. The drinks were strictly 
temperance drinks — buttermilk and water. 

Some of the nicest portions of the meat were 
sliced off and put on a platter to send to the 
great house for Boss and his family. It was a 
pleasure for the slaves to do this for Boss always 
enjoyed it. It was said that the slaves could bar- 
becue meats best, and when the whites had 
barbecues, slaves always did the cooking. 

When dinner was all on the table, the invita- 
tion was given for all to come; and when all were 
in a good way eating, Boss and the Madam 
would go out to witness the progress of the feast, 
and seemed pleased to see the servants so hap- 
py. Everything was in abundance, so all could 
have plenty — Boss always insisted on this. 

The slaves had the whole day off and could do 
as they liked. After dinner some of the women 
would wash, sew or iron. It was a day of harm- 
less riot for all the slaves and I cannot express 
the happiness it brought them. Old and young, 
for months, would rejoice in the memory of the 
day and its festivities and “bless” Boss for this 
ray of sunlight in their darkened lives. E 


Hughes was a “house” slave and seldom worked in the fields, which was 
brutally hard work on most cotton plantations. The Virginia auction house 
shown here is similar to the one from which Hughes was sold at 12 years of age. 


both were turned from side to side as they 
cooked. 

During the process of roasting, the cooks 
basted the carcasses with a preparation fur- 
nished from the great house consisting of but- 
ter, pepper, salt and vinegar. This was contin- 
ued until the meat was ready to serve. 

Not far from this trench were the iron ovens 
where the sweetmeats were cooked. Three or 
four women were assigned to this work. Peach 
cobbler and apple dumpling were the two dishes 
that made old slaves smile for joy and the young 
fairly dance. 

The crust or pastry of the cobbler was pre- 
pared in large earthen bowls, then rolled out 
like any pie crust only it was almost twice as 
thick. A layer of this crust was laid in the oven, 
then a half peck of peaches poured in, followed 
by a layer of sugar. Then a covering of pastry 
was laid over all and smoothed around with a 
knife. 

The oven was then put over a bed of coals, 
the cover put on and coals thrown on it, and the 
process of baking began. Four of these ovens 
were usually in use at these feasts, so that 
enough of the pastry might be baked to supply 
all. The ovens were filled and refilled until there 
was no doubt about the quantity. 

'The apple dumplings were made in the usual 
way, only larger, and served with sauce made 
from brown sugar. It lacked flavoring, such as 


sing and dance. The older slaves were not less 
happy, but would only say: “Ah! God has 
blessed us in permitting us to see another feast 
day." 

The day before the Fourth was a busy one. 
The slaves worked with all their might. The 
children who were large enough were engaged in 
bringing wood and bark to the spot where the 
barbecue was to take place. They worked eager- 
ly all day long and, by the time the sun was set- 
ting, a huge pile of fuel was beside the trench 
ready for use in the morning. 


At an early hour of the great day, the servants 
were up and the men whom Boss had appointed 
to look after the killing of the hogs and sheep 
were quickly at their work. By the time they 
had the meat dressed and ready, most of the 
slaves had arrived at the center of attraction. 
They gathered in groups, talking, laughing, tell- 
ing tales that they had heard from their.grand- 
father, or relating practical jokes that they had 
played or seen played by others. 


The method of cooking the meat was to dig a 
trench in the ground about six feet long and 
eighteen inches deep. This trench was filled 
with: wood and bark which was set on fire and, 
when it was burned to a great bed of coals, the 
hog was split through the backbone and laid on 
poles which had been placed across the trench. 
The sheep were treated in the same way and 


THE WORLD'S FIRST successful electric trolley (left) 
began operations in Appleton in 1886, blighting the future. 
prospects of thousands of horses and mules which were 
then used in American cities to pull street cars. The trolley 
line was an outgrowth of another pioneering effort in Ap- 
pleton, where the world's first commercial hydroelectric 
power plant went into operation Sept. 30, 1882. A New 
York City power plant had begun a month earlier, but it 
was operated by steam. Until other cities caught up, the 
only two places where a light bulb glowed (except in an 
experimental laboratory) were Manhattan and Appleton. 
The original cost in Appleton: $2 per bulb per month. 


IN ONE WAY or another, Wis- 
consinites have been exploring the 
heavens for many years, making 
enduring celestial marks with the 
help of spacecraft, observatories, 
God and bluster. 

An immigrant from Cleveland, 
James A. Lovell Jr., was living in 
Milwaukee and attending Juneau 
High when he showed his first 
signs of interest in rockets. He and 
a friend built models using pack- 
ing casings with gunpowder and 
glue. 

One exploded on launch and the 
two narrowly escaped injury. But 
Lovell, at least, was undaunted. 
He went on to become America's 
most experienced spaceman — a 
veteran of four space flights in- 
cluding the longest. 

A colleague in the space pro- 
gram was Donald (Deke) Slayton, 
a native of Sparta. Slayton was 
America's oldest astronaut when 
he piloted the final Apollo flight in 
July, 1975, and linked up with 
Soviet cosmonauts. Slayton also 
was the last of the original seven 
Mercury astronauts to get into 
space, thanks to a heart irregulari- 
ty that had him grounded for a 
time. 
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WHO WOULD have guessed that 
the world's largest refracting tele- 
scope is tucked away in the village 
of Williams Bay, just five miles 
from Lake Geneva resort land? 
Anyone who's heard of Yerkes 
Observatory, that's who. : 

It was there that scientists have 
charted the positions and motions 
of distant stars since 1897, when 
the remarkably stable 40 inch re- 
fractor was installed. Work at: 
Yerkes led to the 1952 -discovery 
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* People who try to recycle their 
trash are generally better educat- 
ed than those who don't. 


* Youngsters judge a person's 
age by his or her size. 


* Aggression is something pri- 
mates — maybe including humans 
— are born with. 


* First born children usually are 
the most fearful. 


* Mothers unconsciously influ- 
ence their son's later sexual behav- 
ior. 


* Liquid egg products can be 
made in bacon and pepper flavors. 


* Financial problems increase 
the chances of a marriage going on 
the rocks. 


* Most people have negative at- 
titudes toward littering, although 
most people litter themselves. 


* Men do not really prefer hard- 
to-get women. 


AMONG THE PHRASES Wisconsin poets have given to 
the world was, "laugh and the world laughs with you, weep 
and you weep alone," a truism that could be uttered in 
mixed company even in the 1880s. Not so with some of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox's other work, collected in “Poems of 
Passion" and "Poems of Pleasure." Ella was. considered 
quite a daring girl, not only in print but in person. One 
notable swim she took in the Milwaukee River while wear- 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox / e 


* Most Americans do not think 
that they àre hurt by pornogra- 
phy, but they think that their 
neighbors might be. 


* Parents who make mealtime 
pleasant may have healthier, fast- 
er growing children. 


e A-“tasty, nutritious mush- 
room" can be made from unwant- 
ed agricultural waste materials 
and scrub oak trees. 


* Political parties have reached 
a “dangerously” low level of sup- 
port (1974 study). 


* Monkeys forced to listen to 
hours of hard rock music and 
machine noise become tired and 
quiet. 


*'lhe current crime wave is 
largely a result of the post- World 
War II baby boom. 


* Hens will lay more eggs if the 
day is "extended" by turning 


' lights on at night. 


ing a flesh colored bathing suit set the town atwitter. 


UNIVERSITY of Wisconsin re- 
searchers have done their part to 
scientifically lay to rest questions 
perplexing barside bettors the 
world over. They have found, 
among other things, that: 


* Many frogs and toads see their 
world in color, and those that do 
prefer blue. 


* Boys are not necessarily better 
at math than girls. 


* Love of money is the main rea- 
son students went to college before 
1960, when that particular study 
was completed. 


* The elderly frequently deny 
their interest in sex. 


* Modern radicals generally 
come from upper class homes, 


۰ The greatest single cause of 
family fights in this country is the 
television set. 


* Magazine ads contain little 
"social information." 
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The Yerkes refra 


Deke Slayton 


A WISCONSIN COMPENDIUM OF HISTORIC MOMENTS, FAMOUS PEOPLE, 
MISCELLANEOUS HAPPENINGS & ODD FACTS COMPILED BY 
LINDA MAIMAN AND ROBERT WELLS OF THE JOURNAL 


James A. Lovell Jr. 


Strang’s Saints built a village, 
St. James, and celebrated Strang's 
coronation as king in 1850. 
Whereupon Strang, who earlier 
denounced "spiritual wifery," pro- 
claimed polygamy a requirement 
of the new spiritual law. 

And so it was that a Wisconsin 
man became “King James I of 
Beaver Island, Apostle, Seer, Rev- 
elator and Translator," and that 
an absolute monarchy of sorts was 
established within the borders of 
our republic. 

Strang reigned until 1856 when 
two disgruntled Saints, whose 
wives refused to obey orders to 
wear bloomers, ambushed and 
shot the king. ۸ week later, 
Strang's 2,500 followers were 
driven from the island by a drunk- 
en mob. 


Int 


that our Milky Way galaxy — with 
its 100 billion or so stars including 
our sun — is held together by 
gravity in the shape of a spiral. A 
landmark (sky mark?) this. 


* * * 


AND WHAT would heavenly pur- 
suits be without organized faith? 
And without those faiths orga- 
nized right here in Wisconsin? 

At least three denominations 
and an order of nuns trace their. 
roots to the Badger State. To wit: 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Luther- 
an Synod, founded in the town of 
Granville May 26, 1850; the Scan- 
dinavian Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge, 1851; the 
Servite Church in America, Mena- 
sha, 1870; and the School Sisters 
of St. Francis, Central Wisconsin, 
1874. 


* »* * 


MILLIONS of Bibles and psalms, 
by the way, have found their way 
onto hotel room nightstands near- 
ly everywhere thanks to three rov- 
ing salesmen who founded the 
Christian Commercial Travelers 
Association — later, called the 
Gideons Society — in 1899 after 
meetings in Boscobel, Beaver Dam 
and Janesville. 
* HM * 


‘AND . . . WISCONSIN has even 
had its own self-proclaimed mes- 
siah — James Jesse Strang, a 5 
foot 3 inch redhead first expelled 
by the Baptists and then by the 
Mormons. . 

Undaunted, he continued to 
claim divine selection and recruit- 
ed his own “Saints” for a paradise 
community in Walworth County, 
which he later moved to Beaver 
Island in upper Lake Michigan. 


Ki 


Dr. Beaumont and his patient patient, Alexis St. Martin 


Beaumont by 28 years. The US 
Army tried to obtain St. Martin's 
stomach for an army museum, but 
failed. 


* * 
IN THE “win a few, lose a few" ` 
category, East Troy, Wis., claims 
the first recorded nephrectomy 
(surgical removal of a kidney) 
upon a human being in 1861. Dr. 
Erastus Wollcott, a prominent 
Milwaukee surgeon, thought his 
patient had a cystic tumor of the 
liver. He cut out a 2% pound 
mass, then discovered that it was 
the right kidney rather than the 
tumor. The patient died 15 days 
later. 


* 


* * * 

MESSY operating procedures at 
the old Milwaukee Hospital — 
now Lutheran Hospital — were 
typical of the day, the late 1800s. 
Conditions so irritated Dr. Nicho- 


las Senn that he became — per- 


haps — the nation's first surgeon 
to wear sterile gloves during oper- 
ations. 

The practice had been for sur- 
geons and assistants to wear street 
clothes covered with rubber 
aprons during operations. And, of 
course, to roll up their shirt 


. sleeves. 


Onlookers — doctors, friends 
and such — often dropped by and 
bent over the operating table, 
sometimes dripping sweat into the 
incision. 

It became apparent to Senn that 


ert J. Flemma, has been studied 
by cardiovascular surgeons from 
around the world. 


= »* * 


AND, WHILE we're talking 
about surgery, consider the stom- 
ach experiments of an army sur- 
geon, William Beaumont, who 
somehow saved the life of a 
French Canadian trapper shot in 
the abdomen. The buckshot 
wound left a loose flap of flesh 
over the stomach of Alexis St. 
Martin. Dr. Beaumont would lift 
the flap to peek inside. Then, he 
would drop pieces of food on a 
string through the opening, pull- 
ing them out every few minutes to 
observe the progress of digestion. 
Among other things, he discovered 
that the stomach contained hy- 
drochloric acid and pepsin. 


St. Martin, of course, cooperat- 
ed, though when Beaumont exper- 
imented with alcoholic beverages, 
St. Martin insisted that they be 
administered through the mouth. 

This unusual doctor-patient re- 
lationship began at Fort Macki- 
nac, Mich., in 1822 and continued 
at Fort Crawford, Wis., where Dr. 
Beaumont was later transferred. 


Eventually, St. Martin tired of. 


the stomach experiments, presum- 
ably had the incision closed, 
moved to Canada, married, and 
raised a large family. He died at 
age 80 in 1881, surviving Dr. 


Steenbock 


Lederberg 


of a deliveryman who had been 
stabbed in a saloon brawl. 

Both doctors.have their parti- 
sans when it comes time to award 
first-open-heart-surgery honors. 

Wisconsin, however, can claim 
even more dramatic contributions 
to heart surgery. Dr. Derward 
Lepley Jr. transplanted a new 
heart for Mrs. Betty Annick of 
West Allis, who is the longest sur- 
viving heart transplant recipient 
in the world. 

The delicate operation was per- 
formed in 1968 at St. Luke's Hos- 
pital in Milwaukee, where a col- 
league, Dr. W. Dudley Johnson, 
became the first surgeon to per- 
form a multiple bypass operation 
— grafting healthy veins from the 
leg around clogged veins near the 
heart. Johnson's and Lepley's 
work, along with that of Dr. Rob- 


Khorana 


HISTORY is fuzzy, but it appears 
that the first open heart operation 
was performed by a Wisconsin 
surgeon some time before the turn 
of the century. The question is: 
Which surgeon? 

Dr. Solon Marks was practicing 
in Milwaukee in 1870 when he 
removed a bullet that had been 
lodged in a patient's heart for six 
years. It was hailed as "the first 
operation ever reported for the 
suture of a heart wound." 

However, 23 years later, Dr. 
Daniel Williams, a black surgeon 
who once worked as a barber and 
musician in Edgerton, successfully 
operated in Chicago on the heart 
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Link was doing research at ۷ 
in 1939. He chose Quick's one- 
step test and isolated a substance 
in clover hay that was making cat- 
tle mysteriously bleed to death. 
This substance, Dicumarol, 
wouldn't let the blood clot. Link 
suggested that the anti-coagulant 
be used in surgery and on blood 
disorders. Today, Dicumarol is uni- 
versally used to treat patients with 
heart and circulatory diseases. 


Unfortunately for rats, the 
widely used poison warfarin was 
also developed from Dicumarol; it: 
makes the rodents bleed to death 


eliminated rickets from the world. 
+ 


* * 
IT IS NOT clear whether the 
Quick Test was named for its orig- 
inator — Dr. Armand Quick of the 
Medical College of Wisconsin — 
or for the speed with which it tells 
how much time blood needs to 
coagulate. In any case, the 1934 
discovery today is routinely used 
around the world. 

Oddly enough, acceptance of the 
test did not come quickly. Re- 
searchers in Iowa had developed a 
two-step test, and a rivalry brewed 
until one of Dr. Quick's former 
students — Dr. Karl Paul Link — 


internally. 


۷۷ 
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WHILE Wisconsin didn’t invent the circus, 
it did more than its share to make ita favorite 
form of entertainment. P. T. Barnum's Great 
Traveling Exposition and World's Fair was 
formed at Delavan by two Wisconsin men, 
William C. Coup and Dan Costello. They 
joined with the New York museum operator, 
promotion genius and con man, Barnum, 
because his name helped sell tickets. 

Ringling Brothers was founded by the five 
Ringlings at:Baraboo in 1884. The brothers 
had only $600 among them and it wasn't 
much of a circus, but it had an impressive 
name: "Yankee Robinson and Ringling 
Brothers’ Double Shows, Circus and Cara- 
van." 

After the enterprise had grown considera- 
bly, it acquired its chief rival to form “Rin- 
gling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey” — which 
to circus fans really was “The Greatest Show 
on Earth.” The Circus World Museum now 
occupies the Ringlings’ former winter quart- 
ers in Baraboo. The show’s headquarters are 
now in Florida, which — when you think 
about it — makes a lot of sense. & 


got into the act. 


higher animals provides their off- 
spring with a new genetic pattern 
that governs growth and develop- 
ment. 

Har Gobind Khorana (1968) 
proved that the hitherto theoreti- 
cal structure of DNA was correct. 
In his laboratory, researchers 
made all 64 possible combinations 
of DNA's four nucleic acid build- 
ing blocks, and with them, Khor- 
ana demonstrated that certain 
combinations specified the exact 
formula for each of the 20 amino 
acid groups that make up proteins. 
Later, he made an artificial gene. 

When Lederberg and Khorana 
did their work, it was believed 
that DNA controlled the function 
of cells by providing the basic pat- 
terns for the production of second- 
ary, similar compounds collective- 
ly called RNA. RNA, in turn, was 
the template for protein. 

Howard Temin (1975), working 
with a virus that causes cancer in 
chickens, showed that RNA could 
influence the production of DNA. 
The demonstration was important 
because it suggested a way that 
viruses, which contain only RNA, 
could disrupt the DNA in higher 
animals' cells and make them can- 


cerous. PT e 


UW RESEARCHERS have also 
made landmark vitamin discover- 
ies. While studying the diets of 
sick cows, they found that some- 
thing in feed besides protein and 
energy was necessary for life. In 
1913, Elmer V. McCollum and 


Marguerite J. Davis found one of | 


these "somethings" — Vitamin A. 


Six years later, Prof. Harry Steen- fi 


bock found that yellow foods like 


carrots and sweet potatoes gener- [ 
ally contain the vitamin, establish- Aë" 


ing the first link between Vitamin 
A and the yellow pigment, caro- 
tene. 

Vitamin B was studied by UW's 
Conrad Elvehjem, who discovered 
niacin, the cure for pellagra. And 
Vitamin D — without which bones 
become gnarled and deformed — 
was discovered at UW and found 
to prevent rickets, a disease that 
affected most of the children in 
North America. 

Steenbock later found that Vi- 
tamin D could be introduced into 
milk by exposing it to ultraviolet 
light — a discovery that. virtually 


something was harming the pa- 
tients; they didn't always heal as 
rapidly as he thought they should. 
One of his early remedies was to 
wear cotton gloves, boiled for ster- 
ilization. He also insisted that on- 
lookers — “the gallery" — back 
away from the patient. And he 
pioneered a host of operating 
room techniques that were adopt- 
ed elsewhere. 
) D. MUT : 

LET IT also be known that the 
world's first incubator for prema- 
ture babies was developed at St. 
Joseph's Hospital in Milwaukee in 
1938. 

And something called the Mil- 
waukee Brace is widely used 
around the country to treat curva- 
ture of the spine, making long 
hospital stays unnecessary. . 

And. . . the male sex hormone, 
testosterone, was first synthesized 
from coal at UW, where research- 
ers also found new ways of produc- 
ing penicillin that dramatically 
‘increased the yields and permitted 
the cost of a typical treatment to 
drop from $40 to 4 cents. 

But perhaps the most peculiar 
. plum for Wisconsin's medical pro- 
fession is the discovery of Dr. Jor- 
dan Fink of the Medical College of 
Wisconsin He was studying pi- 
geon breeders' disease, which 
brings on cough, dysentery, chills 
and fever. Dr. Fink found "the 
only effective cure" — giving up 
the breeding pigeons. 

* * HM 

THREE University of Wisconsin 
researchers have received Nobel 
prizes for things they learned 
about the basic mechanics of the 
life process. Their work contrib- 
utes to the battle against cancer, 
which is life gone awry. 

Joshua Lederberg (1958) dis- 
covered the bacterial equivalent of 
sexual reproduction. Normally, 
bacteria reproduce as other single 
celled creatures do — by duplicat- 
ing their hereditary material, or 
DNA, and dividing into two indi- 
viduals identical to the original 
one. 

Lederberg demonstrated that 
bacteria could exchange DNA or a 
virus could transfer DNA from one 
bacterium to another. This pro- 
vides the host with a new genetic 
pattern, just as the random combi- 
nation of male and female genes in 


On 
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good fortune. How would we deal with bad for- 
tune? - 

Our political structures were organized more 
than 200 years ago to serve a dispersed, agrari- - 
an society. They have served us well. But there 
are strains due to the weight of modern com- 
plexities — diverse and interacting. Our society 
is not only strained by technological miracles 
that in many ways direct much of our lives, but 
also is increasingly weighed down by bureaucra- 
cy. Too many people look to government for too 
much. As Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., has said, 
"the function of the state . . . is to define the 
ground rules of the game, not to pitch, catch, 
hit homers or (just as likely) throw to the wrong 
base." 

Yet the answer is not necessarily less 
government but better government. Largeness 
can breed alienation but is not inherently bad. 
Many of our state and local boundaries are arbi- 
trary and prevent efficient government that 
serves without dominating. Perhaps we will find 
that some form. of metropolitan government is 
needed in many areas. Perhaps some units of 
government will have to be made larger and re- 
grouped for administrative purposes and func- 
tional reasons, while other units may have to be 
made smaller and operate closer to the people. 


WE FACE MANY social problems that also 
strain our democracy. More and more Ameri- 
cans place greater emphasis on personal fulfill- 
ment, on "self-actualization," on becoming all 
the things a person is capable of becoming. For 
some, that means a seeking of communal types 
of living —. clustered housing, shared green 
space, collaboration in child rearing. More and 
more women, bolstered by women's liberation, 
the desire for more income, the need for self- 
expression, work outside the home and home- 
making is a shared thing in marriage. All of this 
questing for "self" is likely to raise insistent 
questions about the way we have organized our 


economic system and defined happiness in 


terms of accumulated possessions. 

But while these movements occur, many oth- 
er Americans resist change and raise moral and 
societal questions about new lifestyles. 

Great problems inevitably will arise in the 
medical area. What happens when we have mi- 
raculous, life-saving techniques but cannot af- 
ford them for everyone? By what criteria will we 
decide who shall live and who shall die? Will we 
bar children from future opportunity for lack of 
opportunity in childhood? 


ties, for the unemployed, for children given 
unequal education, for people who are sick and 
can find no help, for old people living in poverty 
and fear. à 

Despite these facts, most Americans still ad- 
here to that favorite boast, “this is a free coun- 
try." But what is important is the: will to free- 
dom. And that can come only from knowledge, 
for in a democracy, knowledge is power and is 
necessary both to shape public policy and to get 
public acquiescence in policy. 


DEMOCRACY is a continuing process, not a 
static thing to be taken for granted. It works 
only when leaders and the people consider to- 
gether the problems and goals that concern the 
nation. It requires faith and constant action on 
all fronts. There is no end to its commitments. 
It requires what Daniel Bell calls “the willing- 
ness of all groups to compromise private ends 
for public interest." 


Americans will respond to leadership if lead- 
ers treat them as free and intelligent people, 
vitally interested in the future of their country. 
And, for their part, the people must demand 
substance and inspiration from their leaders. 


There are strains on our democracy. One is 
the international decline of the democratic ideal 
— few real democracies remain and few are 
likely to be added. We have found that democ- 
racy is not easily exported. It may be that the 
“age of democratic revolutions” was limited to a 
special time and a special set of circumstances, 
that democracy cannot flourish in a nation un- 
able to achieve economic surplus and a reason- 
able level of education. 


Perhaps the United States will indeed be an 
“exceptional nation” — but exceptional in de- 
fending what has been rather than a leader in 
achieving what will be. In short, we may feel 
increasingly encircled by rather authoritarian, 
socialist style, one-party governments that are 
more interested in development than in democ- 
racy. Our adroitness in foreign affairs will be 
tested accordingly. 


There are strains, too, on our internal demo- 
cratic processes. If we assume an increasing 
squeeze on basic resources and increasing (and 
sometimes legitimate) demands from the Third 
World for a share, then the question becomes: 
How does our own version of democracy ap- 
proach settling for less when it was built on the 
idea of aspiring for more? 

Can Americans indulge in a meaningful pat- 
tern of sacrifice except in wartime? Can we, our- 
selves, avoid opting for a more government- 
controlled existence with increasingly authori- 
tarian tinges? Our history has been infused with 


By John N. Reddin 


WHEN THE MEN of the Second Continental 
Congress adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, it was more than an absolution 
from allegiance to the British Crown, although 
that was its purpose. It also contained the 
seeds, later given birth in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, of democratic . greatness 
based on natural liberty, inalienable rights and 
self-government. 

They dreamed, those men. Benjamin Frank- 
lin saw the new nation as a model for mankind, 
and he wrote: “God grant, that not only the love 
of liberty, but a thorough knowledge of the 
Rights of Man, may pervade all nations of the 
Earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere on its surface, and say, "This is my 
country. " 

Almost a century later Herman Melville 
wrote, *We are pioneers of the world, the ad- 
vance guard sent on through the wilderness of 
untried things to break a new path in a new 
world that is ours.” 

Heady dreams. 

And yet there was the stuff for dreams. The 
dedication to liberty. An almost untouched con- 
tinent stretching thousands of miles, rich in 
almost everything needed by man for life. The 
chance to prove that all men are created equal 
and, given opportunity, can remain equal. 


It was in these terms that our founders looked 
into the future and found it promising. No one, 
200 years ago, could have visualized the Ameri- 
ca of today with its amazing technological and 
scientific progress. The moon was a green 
cheese, not a place to stroll on. The top weapon 
was a muzzle loader, not an intercontinental 
nuclear missile. Distance was measured in 
months and not in hours. 


What of our next 200 years? Our further fu- 
ture, our second journey? We stand as blinded 
as our forefathers were in 1776. As Horace said, 
“The wise god covers with darkness of night the 
issues of the future." 


But one thing is clear. America will remain 
true to itself only if it preserves and strengthens 
its dedication to liberty — to the worth of every 
individual and to basic rights. 

` Few would claim that Americans in these past 
200 years have had unchallenged and unsullied 
liberty and freedom. Many were slaves for al- 
most half of that time. And freedom remains 
sharply limited for slum dwellers, for minori- 
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to solve. The facile and reactionary slogan “Get 
the United States out of the United Nations 
and the.United Nations out of the United 
States" asks us to abandon the world and be- 
come prey to chaos. 

The UN doesn't work too well in many re- 
spects. But in many ways that most people 
don't realize, it works exceedingly well — 
through a score or more of UN organizations 
that deal daily with pressing human problems 
around the world. There is no alternative to this 
UN effort. We must be part of it, and that will 
require tolerance, understanding of the view- 
points of others and dedication to our earth and 
its inhabitants. Mankind must reason together 
or accept the chance of oblivion. 


THERE ARE VOICES in our land that rail 
over a moral breakdown, a shunning of our in- 
stitutions, a loss of faith and belief in our desti- 
ny and in the maxims of our constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Our Constitution hasn't failed us, but we 
have, at times, failed the Constitution by ignor- 
ing it. Watergate, Vietnam and police state tac- 
tics by our government against our citizens 
weren't failures of our Constitution but of men 
who defiled it. 

Natural liberty, unalienable rights and self- 
government are still sound precepts, still have 
deep meaning. They require dedication to their 
meaning and application to our daily lives 
throughout the years. It is not enough to hail 
these basic concepts just on the Fourth of July. 

Only the human creature is capable of orga- 
nizing and planning for a better world. Ameri- 
cans, more than most, have the political foun- 
dations and the philosophical basis for building 
2 free and good and productive life — not just 
in a material way but in things of the mind and 
spirit. We, more than most others, have the 
capability and opportunity to affect where the 
world is going in the decades ahead. 

But to help the world, as we must, we need 
faith in ourselves and in our principles. We 
must apply the basic precepts that our founders 
carved deep into our political, moral and phi- 
losphical tablets. 

We must, once again, believe the things we 
tell our children. And if we do, and if we apply 
those beliefs to our lives, we can have more cen- 
turies as significant as our first two — “God 
willin' and the crick don't rise." x 
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methods. Repression in the interest of preserv- 
ing democracy would be like burning down a 
Vietnam village to save it. 

And if we are to preserve our basic precepts, 
we must apply them univerally. Free enterprise 
must not be a cloak for corporate freeloading. 
Union “democracy” must be true democracy 
and not boss driven. Corporations that do busi- 
ness beyond our borders must not usurp govern- 
ments and serve as channels for bribes. 

Adlai Stevenson said that "in our hearts we 
know that the horizons of the new America are 
as endless, its promises as staggering in rich- 
ness, as the unfolding miracle of human know- 
ledge. America renews itself with every forward 
thrust of the human mind." 

But we must keep our promises. We must 
provide room for the human mind. We must 
maintain a decent respect for the opinions of 
others — at home and abroad. 


PERHAPS THE MOST frightening truth 
about the future is that man not only is capable 
of ruining his earth by his indifference and 
abuse but that man is now capable of blowing 
up the earth in a matter of seconds. The nuclear 
age is with us, and the future will bring even 
more dangerous and destructive weapons of 
war. 

It is no longer comforting to think that we are 
the greatest nuclear power. The Russians can 
blow us up several times over, just as we can 
*overkill" them. And there is nuclear prolifera- 
tion. Increasing numbers of nations are getting 
nuclear capacity. The time may already be here 
when terrorists and others can, without too 
much difficulty, create catastrophic nuclear 
sabotage or even get their hands on nuclear ex- 
plosives. 

Peace is vital to any decent world of the fu- 
ture, for the alternative could mean a return to 
the Stone Age. And nuclear controls, nuclear 
disarmament and other efforts to avoid a world- 
wide holocaust must be given the highest priori- 


ty. Detente has become a nasty word for some 


politicians. Yet what is the alternative to creat- 
ing better understandings in the world? No al- 
ternatives are acceptable. 

Real detente cannot be achieved overnight, 
for detente is a process. It must be worked at — 
and for. The day is past when bombast and 
threats and renewal of the Cold War can bring 
security. Careful diplomacy based on mutual 
concessions and needs is needed. We have no 
manifest destiny except to find peace. 

'There is a basic truth that Americans and all 


peoples must realize. That is that there are no ۰ 


pressing problems that can be solved by any one 
nation. Most problems will take all of mankind 


The question of life-death decision making 
may also be played on a world scale as millions 
starve or verge on starvation. There are really 
only three food surplus nations — the United 
States, Canada and Australia. How should we 
help the world? Can we escape helping? Even 
though we are not one world economically, po- 
litically or philosophically, we are one world in 
mutual dependence. 

Americans comprise only 6% of the world’s 
people but absorb 40% to 50% of the world's 
resources and wealth. How long will that be tol- 
erated? How long can we Americans — who claim 
dedication to the well-being of mankind — jus- 
tify that? 

Can we, a free people, abide having much of 
the world enslaved by hunger, illiteracy, dis- 
ease, poverty and hopelessness? Obviously we 
cannot alone solve the world's problems. But as 
a free people, more prosperous than any others, 
we cannot avoid in good conscience any possible 
effort to cooperate and help where we can. 


AS WE CELEBRATE our Bicentennial we 
would do well to be more concerned with where 
we are going. Almost as Lincoln in the Civil 
War, we must deal not only with preserving a 
nation but also with what kind of nation we 
mean to save. 

If we believe in freedom and equality we must 
provide them to all of our people — blacks, In- 
dians, Latins and other ethnic groups. These 
founding principles, adopted 200 years ago, have 
been shamefully ignored for so long. We are 
making progress, but not fast enough nor thor- 
oughly enough. 

If we are to continue singing "America the 
Beautiful," we must move fast to save our envi- 
ronment, stop abusing our air, water and land, 
and plan the use of our resources. We must find 
new sources of energy that are both safe and 
practical. We must seek continued technological 
advances but always tempered by our concern 
for their effect on our lives and land. 

If we are to work together as a free people for 
the good of all, we must find ways to control the 
crime and violence that tears the fabric of our 
society. The answer cannot be repression or 
authoritarianism. It must be opportunity, a 
sharing of wealth, a dedication to providing 
access to the life most of us desire. 

If we want to preserve our basic institutions, 
which have served us well in the past, we must 
adapt them to the changing world and our own 
changing society. But we must use democratic 
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